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PREFACE 


TO THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


Four years have elapsed since this work was 
presented to the public. The increasing de¬ 
mand—till nearly twenty thousand copies were 
spread over the country; the public and pri¬ 
vate commendation of it, by the' wisest and 
best of the nation, by the clergy, teachers, 
and the heads of families; the. many letters 
almost daily received during this entire period 
from the married and single. As also the 
frequent reference made to it by public 
speakers and writers, in speeches and essays, 
by moralists and reformers — these reasons, to 
mention no others, have convinced me not 
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PREFACE. 


only of the public interest, but far more— 
that it has filled a want, and effected a real, 
lasting good to the community. 

Time, and the increased knowledge thus 
voluntarily showered upon me, have but 
strengthened the views within expressed. 
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Introduction. 

I have written this book because some pro¬ 
fessional statement seemed necessary to support 
the opinions very generally entertained by the 
community, enunciated by the Rev. Bishop Coxe 
in his pastoral address * to his people; and that 
promulgated by the resolutions of the Presby¬ 
terian Assembly; * as also by the Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham in a series of articles in the Tribune; 
by Rev. Mr. Higginson, in various pungent maga¬ 
zine articles; by Dr. Allen, of Lowell, in his 

* See Appendix. 

1 
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Report to the Massachusetts State Legislature 
on Hygiene; and by many other thinkers of the 
day. 

These statements ai’e no crude utterances of 
rhapsodists, thoughtless demagogues, or ambi¬ 
tious, charlatan sensationalists. They are the care¬ 
fully expressed opinions of thoughtful and con¬ 
scientious men, aiming to repress wrong-doing, to 
promote virtue, to guard against “ the sins which 
do so easily beset us.” They point out a great 
social evil, perhaps originating in ignorance of its 
moral wrong-doing, its physical injury, and its re¬ 
active nervous disabilities. 

I have written this book, in the second place, 
because I thought myself qualified to do it. 
Twenty-five years spent in the almost exclusive 
study and practice of that particular branch of 
my profession, known as the Diseases of Females, 
have taught me to feel that I know something 
about these diseases, and seem to authorise me 
to speak with some authority upon these kindred 
themes. 

Nearly ten years ago, I published in the Knick¬ 
erbocker Magazine, an article on “ The Causes of 
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the Physical Decline of Women,” * which was 
intended for, and served as a warning. This 
article was very generally welcomed, and has 
ever since been freely referred to and quoted 
from by numerous writers on this kindred topic. 
The present work is but an extension and ampli¬ 
fication of the same idea, fortified by subsequent 
investigations, and supported, by the opinions of 
other writers all over the world. From those of 
England, France, and Germany I have freely 
quoted, and have endeavoured to make my second 
reason evident to the readers of the following 
pages. 

It has been difficult to express the ideas of the 
present work in language which should neither be 
too technical for general understanding, nor more 
explicit than was actually necessary for popular 
appreciation. The delicacy of the theme requires 
some reticence of expression, which it is hoped 
will not lead to misapprehension. It has been 
my constant aim to present the idea so fully, as 
to make the desired impression upon the minds of 
my readers, and yet so guardedly, as not to min- 


See Appendix. 
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ister to the prurient curiosity of the thoughtless or 
the depraved. 

With this statement of the reasons which have 
impelled me to write this work—entered upon 
with much reluctance, carried on amid the bustle 
of a busy life, and completed with many hopes of 
benefits to accrue from the time, thought, and 
prayers and fears excited by it—it is submitted to 
the world, hopefully and confidingly. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MODERN WOMAN’S PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 

It has been a matter of common observation that 
the physical status of the women of Christendom 
has been gradually deteriorating; that their 
mental energies were uncertain and spasmodic ; 
that they were nervous and irritable; that they 
were prematurely care-worn, wrinkled, and 
enervated; that they became subject to a host 
of diseases scarcely ever known to the pro¬ 
fessional medical men of past times, but now 
familiar to, and the common talk of, the matrons, 
and often, indeed, of the youngest females in the 
community. A numerous class of specialists has 
arisen within a quarter of a century, devoting 
their whole energies to the investigation of the 
actualities of these complaints, to the inventing 
of new instruments for the observation and 
diagnosis of these physical lesions, and in seek- 
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ing, by mechanical appliances and by curative 
agencies of every description, to remedy these 
diseases, some of which are most terrible in their 
manifestations. And all of them disastrous, by 
actual physical suffering either co-existing with 
them or which they produce, or the result of 
remote nervous complications created by their 
presence, rendering the days and nights of their 
unhappy possessors, hours of uselessness, and 
often of actual misery, and making of life itself a 
burden which is worse than valueless. 

For a period, such a flood of these new and 
obscure diseases came upon the profession, that 
they had no leisure to seek for their causes. 
Every energy was devoted to the observation of 
the present actualities, to tracing obscure nervous 
debility through the sympathetic system till it was 
localised and made tangible and observable to 
the senses, in some lesion, in localities obscure 
and hitherto unsuspected as the nidus of such 
general constitutional disturbance. 

It took many years for the profession to do 
this, for so slight were the external and visible 
manifestations, that it was deemed impossible 
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for these apparently trivial ulcerations and dis¬ 
organisations to be the causes of such a train 
of serious symptoms; often, too, very remotely 
situated from the primeval cause. Gradually, 
however, light began to dawn upon the observing 
eye. The relation of one part of the body to the 
other was seen to be established through the 
nervous system, as the two hemispheres of the 
world itself are connected by the Atlantic cable. 

To the older men of the profession, these 
diseases have never been made evident, and it 
is only since the younger and unbiased men have 
come up, that real progress has been made—the 
result of continued observations and carefully 
conducted deductions. 

The first in order has been .to determine upon 
what diseases so varied a train of symptoms have 
depended. Next, and by far the easiest, after 
attaining to this diagnosis, through numerous 
instrumentalities to be also discovered or in¬ 
itiated, was the treatment, curative or remedial, 
for them. This has been found, improved upon, 
altered and perfected. The treatment of these 
various complaints is now as simple and as 
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potent as is the diagnosis and treatment of any 
of the ills of flesh. 

We now come to a new and as yet but very 
imperfectly explored and understood field of 
inquiry, viz. : the causes of these numerous 
diseases. 

For a long period our patients were accus¬ 
tomed to inquire if these were not new diseases, 
as their ancestors never heard of them; and 
many of the less advanced of the profession were 
habituated to turn up their scientific noses at 
the specialists, and intimate, with more or less 
plainness, that the diseases existed only in the 
imagination of the sufferer, and the dishonest, 
magnifying perceptions of the specialist. 

Even the erudite practitioner himself was for 
a long time deceived ; he supposed that the fact 
was, that careful attention was now first directed 
to these recondite diseases, and aided by new 
means of exploration and examination — the 
speculum, the uterine sound, and the microscope 
—that he had only discovered, for the first time, 
pathological causes of many heretofore obscure 
symptoms and illy understood general affections. 
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long existing as unknown diseases. This, how¬ 
ever, was but partially true. While, undoubtedly, 
these diseases are in nowise to be esteemed as 
new complaints, their frequency and importance 
are now greatly in excess of any former appear¬ 
ance. 

The refinements of modem life—the listless 
and enervated condition of the modern woman— 
the pampered ease which riches and fashion and 
“ the latest improvements ” have brought in 
their train—the corrupt air of crowded cities— 
the neglect of healthy occupation—the change 
from the active housekeeper of our forefathers’ 
pattern, to the vacuity of mind and flabbiness of 
muscle of the ornamental women of the present 
epoch, “ who toil not, neither do they spin ”— 
the alteration from the period when the woman 
“ called the name of her first-born Gad, for she 
said a troop eometh,” to the present time when 
women in every station in life sedulously seek to 
diminish the number of their offspring—these, 
and many other changes in the life of the women 
of to-day, have undoubtedly greatly increased the 
proportion of these disorders, so that now few, if 
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any, of the better class, but who at some time in 
their career do not find themselves affected by 
some one or other of these complaints. 

To these and other general causes may be 
attributed all of these complaints, and this 
opinion is confirmed by the fact, that they are 
not confined to any class of the community, but 
that they are to be found in the humblest as well 
as the highest walks of life, among the religious 
as well as the irreligious, the moral as the cor¬ 
rupt, in the child, the young woman as well as 
the old, among the unmarried alike with the 
married, with the barren as well as with the 
mother of a large family. 

Time, however, brings out the truth, and while 
all these observations are found to be correct, 
continued investigation developed an important 
fact, which is the key to the whole matter—that 
there is great difference in the proportion in 
which these complaints affect the various classes 
of females, partially enumerated above. Thus, 
while it is found that these diseases are not 
specific, but general, limited to mo class, but 
common to all, yet they are very infrequent in 
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children, rare in the virgin of any age; less 
common as the life is quiet and healthy, and 
only frequent and persistent in the class of 
females who live irregular lives or tamper with 
their health by attempting to interfere with the 
laws of life and the economy of their nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOCAL DISEASE IN CHILDBEN, AND ITS CAUSES. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this work 
to enter into any description, or even to mention 
the names of the numerous ailments designated 
as “ female diseases.” In previous works I have 
undertaken this task, and have prepared elaborate 
treatises on each and all of them, which serve 
alike for the study of the aspirant and for re¬ 
freshing the memory of the practitioner. 

My present object is to seek for the causes of 
these formidable complaints, and by drawing 
attention to them to prevent their continuance, 
or at least to greatly diminish their frequency. 

It has already been stated, that in rare cases, 
almost all the complaints so common to adult 
life, are to be noted in children of very immature 
years. Many of them are the result of a want of 
local cleanliness, the neglect of mothers and 
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nurses—the consequence of local injuries—the 
local symptoms of a general strumous or cachec¬ 
tic diathesis—an hereditary catarrhal irritation. 
These troubles are more or less exhausting in 
their character, and variously affect their pos¬ 
sessors, as she may be robust or delicate. 

It is the misfortune of the times that there are 
no children. We have infants, but no inter¬ 
mediate steps of adolescence between it and 
maturity, that important period, when the gristle 
hardens into bone, when in the female, the child 
becomes a woman physically.— a period that 
should be one of repose—when nature should 
gather her powers and plant a firm foot on a 
basis of solid health, preparatory for the leap 
into the uncertainties of a future life with its 
toils and perils. The modern girl sees no such 
season. The critical period of a girl’s life, 
the installation of a new function of so mo¬ 
mentous import, which changes not only her 
frame, expanding, transforming, and beautifying 
it, but which also warms the heart with new life 
and even mounts to the throne of the intellect, 
and teaching the eye to see with new light, and 
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the ear to hear new sounds, compels the judg¬ 
ment to be swayed by a heretofore unknown 
attribute, the new-born element of the nature, 
the capacity for, the desire of, the delight in, 
maternity. 

The establishment of the function of menstrua¬ 
tion is little regarded in our present life. The 
girl not instructed, as she should be, by a careful 
mother, is most frequently surprised, if not much 
alarmed by its fearful appearance, and not rarely 
attempts by various means to conceal its mani¬ 
festations, and by injudicious actions, appliances 
and bathings, checks the early onsets, and there¬ 
by lays the seeds of persistent troubles in the 
future. 

The subsequent life receives no modification 
from the presence of this important attribute of 
womanhood; but prolonged walks, exercises, 
exposures to the inclemencies of the weather ; the 
exigencies of parties and balls, with the exhaust¬ 
ing dances ; the stimulation of late suppers, with 
their highly spiced wines and stimulating food ; 
the unaccustomed garb, the exposing of a large 
portion of the person usually kept covered and 
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warm; and what is perhaps fully as deleterious 
to the maturing girl, the nervous excitement of 
the company of the other sex, when nature will 
assert its claims ; of music and fashionable so¬ 
ciety and the various etceteras—any and all of 
these produce local, physical derangements, and 
lay the foundation of live-long disease, debility 
and sufferings. 

The young girl of former days had no such 
stimulations, either mental, moral or physical. 
Parties and halls, theatres and public amuse¬ 
ments, were generally infrequent, and life was 
quiet and sedate. And yet in view of all these 
changes, people wonder that there are more 
female diseases in the girls and women of the 
present day than formerly ! 

The mortality of a city is dependent in no 
little degree upon the fact, that the people are 
so crowded together, that even out of doors they 
are compelled to breathe the air over and over 
again. The occupants of tenement-houses die in 
larger proportions than those living in spacious 
mansions, because they have not as large a 
quantity of fresh air apiece. Some of our public 
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schools have twelve or fifteen hundred pupils 
confined within their walls for six or eight hours 
a day, breathing an atmosphere out of which red- 
hot furnaces have already burnt a large part of 
its oxygen! 

The muscular dances of the present day, the 
polka, galop, etc., are entered into by young girls, 
irrespective of their condition. The parent 
exercises no restraint, and the thoughtless, giddy 
girl has never been taught any physiological 
reason for care. She has never been taught that 
at these periods the internal organs are prseter- 
naturally gorged with blood, consequently un¬ 
usually heavy, that the tissues are lax, that dresses 
tight round the‘waist must force these expanded 
organs into abnormal positions and places, and 
displacements and disease are very likely to be 
the permanent result. 

If I have not, in this very brief allusion to 
existing conditions of society, made it clear what 
are the causes of the presence of a larger amount 
of diseases among the girls of the time, than was 
noted a half century or more ago, I certainly 
have stated some facts which if they do not 
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entirely account for all this great discrepancy, go 
far to do so. Those who have the care of 
children and youth will do well to consider this 
necessarily imperfect statement. It is foreign to 
my purpose to dilate upon this matter, and it is 
only alluded to thus cursorily, en 'passant, as a 
necessary statement, preliminary to entering 
upon a consideration of the subject particularly 
embraced in the plan of this work. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AT WHAT AGE SHOULD ONE MARRY ? 

It would seem as if health was of rare occur¬ 
rence among the married women of the present 
day. Most commonly in large cities, Europe no 
less than America—and probably the same is true 
of the more elevated classes of Asia and Africa 
—general debility, dependent upon local diseases, 
seems to be the condition of so many, that an 
uncomplaining woman is rare. This fact is so 
obvious that no proof seems necessary. Michelet 
calls this “ the age of womb diseases.” * What is 
the cause ? 

The causes commenced in youth, as already 
sufficiently alluded to in a previous chapter, and 
continuing into married life, are so infrequent as 
to form but a small portion of the aggregate 
number for whose condition we desire to account. 


* “L’Amour,” Introduction, p. 6. 
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Granting that many enter into the married 
state debilitated and imperfectly developed by 
imprudence during their childhood, the principal 
inciting cause of disease is the fact that too many 
marry at a too early age. 

Here, then, comes the important question, “ At 
what age should one marry ? ” 

Civil laws in various countries, and at various 
epochs, have been made, fixing the most pre¬ 
cocious age at which marriage is allowed; and 
these have been exceedingly variable, as different 
ideas have guided legislators. Nubility, with 
some, has been made identical with puberty, and 
this latter indefinite period has been legalised by 
the average age of the appearance of this function 
in different countries and among different 
races. 

The capacity of generation and reproduction, 
however, should not be considered as nubility, 
for a fitness for marriage and reproduction can 
only be attained when the powers of procreation 
have attained their perfection, of vigour ; when the 
genital functions can perform their duty without 
detriment to the health of the individual, and 
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when the character of the species can be trans¬ 
mitted to the offspring in the fullest and most 
perfect manner. Puberty, may, therefore, have 
existed for a considerable period before this con¬ 
dition is attained. Raisers of stock have noticed 
this grand difference, and recognise the fact that 
a certain maturity is necessary for a proper pro¬ 
pagation of the fullest characteristics of the race 
and species, as well as the perfect physical de¬ 
velopment of the individual, who is stunted and 
retarded in growth by this premature tax upon 
the vital powers. 

The Roman law prescribing the age at which 
marriages should be legal, and looking to the 
possibly cases of early precocity, had fixed that 
of the female at thirteen, and fifteen for the 
males; Prussia, at fifteen for girls, and nineteen 
for men; France, eighteen for men, and sixteen 
for girls; Austria, twenty for men, and sixteen 
for girls. In the United States marriage is 
allowed at various ages in different States, and 
these dates are generally very different from those 
of civil independence. 

In the warlike nations of antiquity, procreation 
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was considered debilitating, and the athletes and 
warriors were guarded against every weakening 
act; and where the great aim was to raise only 
sturdy children “fit for war’s alarms,” the weak 
being either killed at birth or so exposed in youth 
as either to die or to become hardened, the 
laws postponed the period of marriage to a very 
late period. Lycurgus fixed the age at thirty- 
seven for males and seventeen for females; Plato 
ordained that of thirty and twenty years respec¬ 
tively ; Colon desired it to be thirty-five for 
men ; and at Rome they were, at one time, inter¬ 
dicted from marriage before forty years. 

Among the Germanic nations a limit was 
established for the generative act, itself indepen¬ 
dent of marriage. Girls were not considered 
nubile till eighteen, and it was deemed dis¬ 
graceful for a young man to marry before twenty. 
“ In general it may be established that the 
normal epoch for marriage is the twentieth year 
for women and the twenty-fourth for men. 
Usage, however, delays these dates some years. 
The statistics of Paris for the 18th century show 
that the average date of marriage has been 
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twenty-nine for males and twenty-four for 
females.” * 

In this country I think the average date of 
marriages has heretofore been somewhat earlier, 
although the tendency at the present time is to 
retard them to an age somewhat near this period, 
and too often to postpone them indefinitely. It 
is reasonable to suppose that for a girl to become 
a mother, and thus to impose upon the constitu¬ 
tion the double task of self-development and the 
formation of a child and its subsequent nursing, 
must be exhausting, and eventually deteriorating 
to both. Yet we find many girls, still young, 
in some of whom the menstrual functions have 
never been visibly established, becoming mothers, 
nursing their offspring, and, at the same time, 
increasing several inches in altitude, and obtain¬ 
ing the development of frame and system usual to 
this period. 

I had a patient myself some twenty years ago 
who had given birth to five living children, at 


* “Des rapports Conjugaux considers sous la triple point 
de vue, de la population, de le sante at de la morale publique,” 
par le Doc. Alex. Mayer. 
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different times, before she had attained her 
twenty-first year. Some of the children died, and 
neither of her or of them, have I had any sub¬ 
sequent knowledge. Apparently she was in the 
full vigour of health, but yet it is quite possible 
that her life might have been shortened by such 
premature tax upon her vigour. 

We know that the popular idea is, that women 
are worn out by the toil and wear connected 
with the raising of large families, and we can 
willingly concede something to this statement; 
but it is certainly far more observable that the 
efforts at the present day, made to avoid pro¬ 
pagation, are ten thousand-fold more disastrous 
to the health and constitution, to say nothing of 
the demoralisation of mind and heart, which can¬ 
not be estimated by red cheeks or physical vigour. 

A point incidentally connected with that now 
under consideration, and being of general interest, 
as well as of real importance, it may be well to 
allude to here. This is the relative danger and 
difficulty attendant upon maternity at early or late 
periods of life. Popular opinion, and, indeed, 
the heretofore generally expressed professional 
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opinions have been, that the woman of advanced 
age who essays matrimony and the joys of 
motherhood, does it with great peril to herself as 
well as to her offspring. 

As supporting this generally received opinion, 
we quote the statistical statement of Itiecke. 
He says, “ the proportion of cases in which 
primiparas have called for the assistance of art is 
one to twenty-eight in the total number of 
women; while in women who have attained 
thirty years, the proportion has been one in nine ; 
and while the proportion of deaths after a first 
confinement has been to the deaths in general as 
one to sixteen, it was raised to one in nine in the 
class of primiparas of thirty years of age.”* 

Cazeaux, less statistical, but fully as competent 
authority, says, to the contrary, as follows : “ The 
age of the female has not the injurious relation to 
the duration of the labour which accoucheurs give 
to it.”-t “ There has always been,” says Madame 
Lachapelle, “ upon this point an opinion to which 
I cannot agree. It is generally believed that the 


* Riecke, “ Beitriige zur geburtshiilflichen Topographie,” p. 32. 
f Cazeaux, “ Traits des Accouchements,” p. 286. 
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dilatation of the passages is more difficult in 
persons of advanced age. There is not an accou¬ 
cheur who has not anxiety for a woman of thirty 
to thirty-five in a first confinement. There is not 
a woman of this age who does not look forward 
with fear to the time of her first labour. Ex¬ 
perience has too often proved the falsity of these 
predictions for me to adopt them. Truly, we 
often see a slow and painful labour in a woman of 
advanced age who has never had children ; but is 
it not so with even the youngest ? The pro¬ 
portion, I dare say, is perfectly equal. If four in 
ten pi’imiparas have an easy delivery, four in ten 
of the oldest will have an equally easy time.” 

Mayer, in commenting upon these opposite 
sentiments, sides to that of Riecke. “ My own 
pretty extensive experience places me in the 
partisanship of Cazeaux and Lachapelle’s 
opinions. I have never seen more difficulty in 
the old than the young woman, and I do not look 
forward with any more anxiety for the safety of a 
woman of forty-five than to a girl of fifteen.” * 
In this opinion, too, we have the support derived 


Mayer, p. 109. 
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from the veterinary art. It is well known that 
valuable blood-mares of racing stock are kept 
upon the turf till some accident or advanced age 
has impaired their powers in this direction, and 
are withdrawn, then to be, for the first time, 
employed for stock purposes. The ablest and 
most experienced raisers testify that the pro¬ 
portion of the difficulties and deaths is not 
greater in these old mares than in the young 
fillies. 

There is still another inquiry in this direction, 
viz., the oldest period at which one should marry. 
But we shall defer its consideration to another 
portion of this work and in another connection. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IS CONTINENCE PHYSICALLY INJURIOUS ? 

The most prolific causes for the injury to the 
public health of the age are the methods which 
have for their aim the prevention of having 
children. Mayer has divided these into two 
forms, which he entitles preventive and destruc¬ 
tive, and we will follow this division. 

The first may be subdivided into three very 
distinct categories, viz. : abstinence from all sex¬ 
ual relations, modifications in the organic condi¬ 
tion of the woman, or the use in the generative, 
act of artifices capable of preventing the natural 
consequences : conjugal onanism, etc. 

Marriage is entered into for various reasons. 
The approach of the sexes is in its purest con¬ 
dition the result of a natural instinct, the end of 
which is the reproduction of the species. Still, 
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however, we are far from saying that this ulti¬ 
mate result is in any proportion of cases the 
actual thought in the minds of the parties en¬ 
gaged. It is rather to be looked upon as an 
appetite, intended by God to be very imperative 
in its demands upon our natures. 

A principle is announced, and defended by 
some doctors of divinity, that the laws which 
preside over the propagation of the human 
species ought to be understood, and that the 
intellectual powers should be so applied as to 
provide means whereby we can prevent the 
general population of a country from surpassing 
the limits compatible with the happiness of 
humanity. 

What is deemed "the true policy for nations 
and states, is held to be more exacting still in 
the case of families and individuals. The man, 
it is claimed, is in duty bound to limit the 
number of his children, as well as the sheep on 
his farm ; the number of each to be according to 
adequacy of his means for their support. 

Malthus has designated one of the effectual 
means, that of abstinence, as moral restraint, a 
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title which a bitter opponent has satirised by 
calling it double onanism. 

But if marriage has been entered upon from a 
supposed necessity, the “moral restraint” called 
for is evidently impossible, for what was physi¬ 
cally injurious before, becomes doubly aggra¬ 
vating in the constant intercourse of two persons 
of similar ages and tastes, who are attached by 
common sympathies and affections. 

But the necessity is denied, and many works 
and treatises have been written on both sides of 
this question. 

Dunoyer, member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences,* says, “ It is incredible 
that the act of bringing men into life, that act of 
humanity, without contradiction of the most con¬ 
sequence, should be the one of which there should 
have been the least supposed necessity for regu¬ 
lation, or which has been regulated the least 
beneficially. It is true, there is a religious and 
civil recognition ; but marriage once contracted, 
the results have been left, so to speak, to the will 
of God. The only rule prescribed has been either 


* “ Memoirs a, consulter.” 
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to abstain from all intercourse, or to omit nothing 
which would render the union fruitful. While 
the married pair can think that they perform no 
empty work, the casuist’s morality finds no fault, 
but if they themselves omit any thing, if either of 
them commit any abuse, if, moreover, they dis¬ 
regard the third, absent and perhaps unlucky 
party, whom they may call to life without any 
thought of the lot which awaits him—no matter. 
The essential point is not that they should avoid 
an act of triple injury, the important thing is 
that they should escape a useless act. Such is 
casuistic morality, in entire opposition to good 
sense and good morals, for good sense and good 
moi’ality ask not so much certainly that they 
should refrain from useless deeds as that they 
should refrain from wrong-doing. 

So the truth, in spite of these gravely enunci¬ 
ated follies, is, that if the married couple ought 
not to consider as blamable every approach which 
was not intended to result in an increase of pos¬ 
terity, they nevertheless, even in the most fully 
authorised relationships, in the bosom of the most 
legitimate unions, should care, either for them- 
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selves, or one for the other ; or it may be both, in 
relation to the third, that might be the result of 
their union. 

To Mayer the morality of the writer is very lax, 
and a calumny upon the opinion of Malthus, 
whom he seems not to comprehend. In all cases, 
with the casuists, he maintains that it is necessary 
either to abstain from all connection, or to omit 
nothing which might render the relationship fruit¬ 
ful, and this is the true idea of the phrase, moral 
restraint. Hereafter it will be seen how utterly 
we are opposed to all the artifices employed to pre¬ 
vent fecundation. 

The object of the present work is to consider 
not the moral, but the physical aspect of the 
subject, but Mayer is so full upon this point of 
general interest, that I have not hesitated to draw 
largely from the second chapter of the work already 
cited. 

“ The first point that is presented for con¬ 
sideration here is whether absolute continence at 
an age when the sexual organs.are fully developed, 
and when the man is fit for reproduction, can be 
the cause of illness. We know that this opinion 
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is held by men of the world, and that many 
physicians share it. This belief appears to us to 
be erroneous, without foundation, and easily 
refuted. It is, moreover, the corner-stone of the 
edifice which we have undertaken to overthrow, 
for it is in the name of nature and its indefeasible 
rights, in the name of morality and the sacred 
interests which it is its mission to protect, that 
anathemas will perhaps be fulminated against the 
doctrines we announce, and that we shall be 
accused of tyranny and irreligion, unless, indeed, 
we may be styled utopist, as an excuse for dis¬ 
cussing the subject with us. . . 

To sustain the statement that moral restraint 
results in perturbations of the health, it must be 
admitted that sexual relations are absolutely 
necessary from the period of puberty itself, and 
that the venereal necessities should be gratified 
as soon as they are manifested. It is therefore 
necessary to condemn our civil laws which permit 
marriage only on the man’s arriving at eighteen 
years and the woman at fifteen years. With still 
more reason, we must protest in the name of 
science against that religious celibacy which 
endures through life. 
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This is in fact the opinion of a great number of 
physiologists, who (relying on the one hand upon 
the irresistible character of the generative instinct, 
and on the other upon the physiological necessity 
of satisfying the want by which it is manifested), 
have been led to condemn celibacy in a most 
absolute manner.” 

Mayer claims that no peculiar disease, nor any 
abridgment of the duration of life, can be ascribed 
to such continence, and in fact that statistics 
testify to the contrary, and cites the following 
figures in support of this view. 

“1. During a period of ten years, embracing 
that between sixteen and twenty-five years in¬ 
clusive, among the different religious orders of 
both sexes, who have taken vows of chastity, the 
mortality has been 2'68 in 100, while it is but 
1‘48 in 100, among the laity of both sexes engaged 
in various professions. 

2. During a period of ten years, from thirty- 
one to forty inclusive, the mortality was 4’40 in 
100 of the religious, and 2'74 in 100 of the laity. 

These tables conform to those of Deparcieux, 

whose tables were published in 1746, and go to 

3 
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show the ill results from continency, if the dumb 
testimony of figures is called for, but nothing can 
be more uncertain than such conclusions. 

We will now show why these statistics should 
be discredited. 

First, to be able to sustain with certainty the 
alleged action of continence on the health of 
many, the cause should be isolated from every 
other cause which attends the chances of longevity 
at these given periods of life. So it cannot be 
rigorously exact to reason from the figures cited, 
and to say continence is far from being injurious 
to health ; on the contrary, it is favourable, since 
fewer individuals die at an age when the sexual 
relations do not frequently occur, although the 
genital sense may be already developed, than at 
the period when, on the contrary, the sexual 
relations take place without hindrance. 

This reasoning would also be faulty, inasmuch 
as it takes no count of the peculiar morbid pre¬ 
dispositions of each age. 

One would be deceived also if he considered he 
had obtained a criterion for the solution of the 
problem in question, by considering, as we have 
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done, the mean of the mortality among the 
religious on the one hand, and the laity on the 
other, at the two fixed periods of life. In fact, to 
announce that continence causes a greater mor¬ 
tality, based upon the statistics of religious cor¬ 
porations, it should be assumed that the rules of 
chastity are not infringed upon, which we dare not 
guarantee, especially at those periods concerning 
which these tables were made, that is the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Further, the influence of the habits and disci¬ 
pline of cloister life upon its duration should be 
taken into account, which would greatly alter the 
result obtained. 

It is easily seen that the points of comparison 
fail in identity, and cannot but lead to fictitious 
results. This is why we appeal rather to the 
general experience to corroborate our own and to 
verify what we have said relative to the vicious¬ 
ness of continence at any period of life. 

It is determined in our opinion that the com¬ 
merce of the sexes has no necessities that cannot 
be restrained without peril, and the very lively soli¬ 
citations which spring from the genital sense, have 
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no other end than to insure the perpetuity of the 
race by the attraction of pleasure. 

A part has been assigned to spermatic plethora 
in the etiology of various mental affections. 
Among others, priapism has been attributed to 
it. In our opinion, this malady originates in a 
disturbance of the cerebral nerve power; but it 
is due much less to the retention of sperm than 
to its exaggerated loss; much less to virtuous 
abstinence than to moi'al depravity. 

A work has appeared upon the subject, now 
under consideration, an examination of which is 
appropriate here.* The author makes the query : 
“ God has made the regular performance of the 
organic functions the condition of life and health 
—has He wished that disease or death should 
be the punishment of infringing this precept, 
by preserving an absolute continence ? 

‘ No,’ says M. Duffieux; and he bases his 
answer upon two distinct considerations, one 
rational, one experimental. He, in the first place, 

* “ Examen de l’ouvrago pnblie par M. le docteur Duffieux, 
sous ce titre Nature et Virginite, considerations phyaiolo- 
giques sur le celibat religieux,” par M. le Dr. Diday. (V. 
“Gazette Medicale de Paris,” 1854.) 
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makes it appear that the accumulation in the 
organism of the material of generation, never 
constitutes a danger, because nature knows how 
to get rid of it herself. In the second place, he 
claims that the diseases attributed to continence 
by some authors proceed from other causes. 

These are also our views, as may be seen by 
what has preceded ; but we do not entirely agree 
with M. Duffieux in his explanations, but on the 
contrary, are of the opinion of the learned physi¬ 
cian of Lyons, M. Diday. In fact, on this point 
the author starts with a very specious argument, 
which demands our attention. 

‘ Menstruation,’ he says, ‘ is a means instituted 
by Providence to maintain the equilibrium of the 
economy, by eliminating the materials of genera¬ 
tion, when they are not employed by nature, and 
thus to prevent the ills that might arise, either 
from the afflux of blood toward the genitals of 
the woman, or from superabundance in the entire 
organism. Virginity may then invoke this pheno¬ 
menon in its favour, and it can- then be considered 
as an authorisation of celibacy, given by nature 
itself, for it testifies that virginity cannot be 
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injurious to the health, for the very simple reason 
that menstruation disembarrasses the economy 
of the generative material, and prevents the 
plethoric trouble which continence might give 
rise to.’ 

If any embarrassment is felt from the aspect of 
this proposition, it is because it expresses a very 
exact fact, the application of which is erroneous. 
It is positive, that at each catemenial epoch, the 
ripe ovules are spontaneously evacuated ; but has 
not nature in thus expelling them, desired to put 
them in conditions favourable for fecundation, or 
has it simply desired to get rid of them ? The 
truth is the more difficult to penetrate, as the 
plethoric accidents, in fact, spring very certainly 
from the suppression, retarding, or insufficiency 
of the courses. 

But under the vague name of 'plethora , the 
author, as may be easily seen, has confounded the 
superabundance of the generative material—the 
ovules—with the congestion resulting from the 
retention of blood, which flows spontaneously at 
each ovulation. Take from this thesis the 
support of this equivocation, and it crumbles 
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immediately. For if menstruation should fail, 
there will be amassed in the economy an excess 
of genesaic material, from which various con¬ 
sequences should proceed; while unfortunately 
for the thesis of M. Duffieux, every day’s observa¬ 
tion presents us with facts to confute it. 

Thus, a woman menstruating imperfectly, 
ought to be fecundated more easily, since she 
retains, so to speak, ovules in reserve. But the 
contrary is one of the unfortunate truths of 
practical medicine. Two girls menstruate at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, one continues to 
menstruate regularly; the other, after some 
normal returns, finds the flow stopped at eighteen 
years of age. What amount of heat must 
excite the genital instincts, stimulated by re¬ 
tention for four years of these elements, according 
to Duffieux, so threatening to continence ! Well, 
observation shows, that if in fact she is subject to 
these various congestions, passion most generally 
slumbers as quietly with her as with her well- 
regulated companion. 

Furthermore,—and we now return to the study 
of the normal condition—if the menstrual evacua- 
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tion was instituted to facilitate continence, after 
each epoch, the warmth of the desires would be 
essentially deadened, and would fall to their 
minimum. But exactly the contrary fact is noted. 
And if M. Duffieux, pre-occupied by ideas of 
another character, has been badly situated to 
observe the fact, we, as well as all those who 
have directed their attention to the point, can 
assure him that the genital appetite has its par¬ 
oxysms at this period ; that some women, who 
are generally unaccustomed to such impressions, 
never perceive these sensations which astonish 
them, except immediately after the menstrual 
tribute. 

Is it worth while to prove still further the 
hypothesis ? Can it be that nature, in the regular 
return of this phenomenon, has no other end in 
view than, like a new Penelope, to destroy in three 
days the work of an entire month ' Do you call 
by the name of excrement, the pollen floating in 
the air, this weighty letter that nature knows how 
to carry it to its address ? Do you designate as 
a vile discharge the multitude of eggs the female 
fish spread out upon the sands! You can see 
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nothing but a precaution providentially ordered 
to facilitate continence. As we have chanced to 
note that the male does not long delay to follow 
in her track, we must suspect that it was for 
some other purpose than that of furnishing an 
argument. 

For the masculine sex the question is not 
doubtful. * But I must own,’ says M. Diday, 
‘ that it is with a sort of pain that the other ele¬ 
vates to the rank of a natural function, those 
seminal losses which are the shame and disgust of 
every man, of which he reproaches himself, even if 
involuntary, and which always leaves behind a 
profound and lasting feeling of sadness. Compare 
the moral condition with the past joy, the in¬ 
stinctive pride which, in spite of the gentle 
melancholy of the first moments, follows the free 
and entire possession of the beloved object, and 
say if after, as before, nature has not sufficiently 
designated, what pleases it and what violates it.’ 

You have fully expressed, M. Diday, and with 
a poetry peculiar to yourself, that which especially 
makes the delectation of the genital act, normally 
consummated,—‘ the pride at the free and entire 
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possession of the beloved one .’ That which con¬ 
stitutes the sadness and shame of the nocturnal 
pollution, is awaking to the deception. Assuredly, 
the heart is not satisfied to see the exciting dream 
vanish away, full of charms, which just now held 
him breathless in its empire ; but the organism is 
no less exonerated from a painful course of stimu¬ 
lation, and calm reigns where the storms roared 
and order is re-established. That the desires 
of nature should be satisfied, and that the material 
and unclean excretion should take place, as an 
ordinary rule, from the pleasures of pure love, the 
legitimate aim of which is procreation, none will 
dare to deny. Certain it is that we will never 
sustain any opposing sacrilegious view. 

Starting from the erroneous principle which 
we have combated, many physicians prescribe 
coition as a method of treatment. In our opinion 
there is danger in this. Doubtless the man of art 
should only occupy himself with the cure of his 
patients. He has no sacrifices of theory to con¬ 
sider. But we deny most absolutely that he 
should ever permit himself to go contrary to the 
general laws of morality upon which society is 
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founded, even were it to snatch a patient from 
death. 

Fortunately the antagonism between the laws 
of nature and of morality is only imaginary, and 
the physician is rarely called upon to do violence 
to his feelings or to fail in his duty. 

‘ Whatever price a man may attach to a thing 
so precious as health, it is not permitted for a 
physician to assure him its pleasures by recourse 
to means which morality condemns. That prin¬ 
ciple which commands man to renounce life 
rather than violate the laws of duty, still more 
imperatively orders the physician not to yield 
his science to the service of bad passions . . . 

yielding only to the impulse of his instinct, per¬ 
haps the individual might stop on the edge of the 
precipice, but, strengthened by the advice of the 
physician who guides him in the wrong direction, 
he will pursue it to the bitter end ; passion seeks 
but pretexts to silence the bitter reproaches of 
conscience. Where can he find them easier than 
in the advice of a physician who makes the seduc¬ 
tions of pleasure a therapeutical mean ? It is 
something worse than vice to the man, it is an 
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anaesthetic which prevents him from feeling the 
stings of remorse.'* 

The forced continence of woman is claimed to 
result in nymphomania, hysteria, and certain 
forms of chlorosis, etc. Mr. Briquet does not 
share this opinion. 

* From the most remote periods,’ says he, 

‘ philosophy and medicine have regarded conti¬ 
nence as the principal and even the only cause of 
hysteria.’ If we did not know to what point 
prejudices are powerful to fascinate even the 
most elevated minds, we should with difficulty 
comprehend how such an error had birth, how it 
could pass from age to age as current coin, and 
preserve itself intact to our days and should be 
astonished that we find it now actually necessary 
to combat an opinion which has no real basis, 
and which has never been submitted to a truthful 
test.’t 

We must go back even to Plato, to find the 
origin <}f the belief, in virtue of which, ‘ the womb 

* Simon, “ D<5ontologio Medicale,” p. 288. 

t Briquet, “ Traitt diuique et therapeutique de rhysterie,” 

p. 126. 
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of woman is an animal which has an intense 
desire to conceive, and which is a fury if it does 
not conceive.’ Hippocrates and Galen repeat 
this same error, based upon the presumed exist¬ 
ence of a seminal fluid in woman. Valescus (de 
Tarente), Forestus and many nearer our day, 
Fernal Riviere, Hoffmann and many others, attri¬ 
bute hysteria to the repletion of these seminal 
vessels, which they admit on the authority of the 
masters. In vain did observation show them 
that infants and old women were alike subject to 
this neurosis; they preferred, rather than re¬ 
nounce traditional theory, to invent new hypo¬ 
thesis to conform the exceptional facts to the 
doctrine which recognises feminine sperm. 

But see how a mixed theory between the 
ancient and the modern ideas sprung up toward 
the close of the eighteenth century. It belongs 
to Chambon, one of the last of the humourists. 
‘ The womb,’ he assures us, ‘ contains within its 
Avails sinuses, through Avhich filter a mucous 
excremental fluid, which is easily changed, and 
which, by this means, becomes ix-ritant. It ap¬ 
pears that this humour, in its greatest purity, 
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has an odour and savour sufficiently marked. 
It is a very active stimulant, and excites the 
womb, the more powerfully as this humour is 
more abundant and less evacuated by the plea¬ 
sure of love; then it gorges the vessels that 
secrete it, which establishes a sort of plethora, 
whose effects trouble the uterus and provoke 
hysterical rises.’* 

Finally, when the anatomy of the ovaries was 
better known, physicians, with unanimity, re¬ 
jected the belief of a seminal fluid in woman, and 
recognised as a cause of hysteria, some a super¬ 
excitation of the uterus and its annexes, "and 
others dynamic or organic lesions secreted en¬ 
tirely outside of the genital apparatus. After 
that, it would seem as if continence would no 
longer figure as a case of hysteria. Well, it is 
not so ; and this opinion is far from being fully 
sustained by those who still maintain it, so I will 
cite H. Landousy of Rheims. 

‘ The partisans of the injurious consequences 
of continence, all very justly select, as examples 
for demonstration, widows, who after having 

* “ Encyclop^die Methodique.” “Diet, de Med.,” Art. 
“ Hysterie.” 
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tasted the delights of love, are suddenly and vio¬ 
lently deprived of them. In three hundred and 
seventy-five cases of hysteria which Landousy has 
given from other authors, or has observed him¬ 
self, thirteen cases are found in widows. In four 
hundred and thirty cases observed by M. Briquet, 
fourteen only were found in widows—a total of 
one widow in thirty cases of hysteria. It will be 
conceded that this is small, and that this already 
small proportion would be further diminished if 
we should seek carefully for causes aside from 
widowhood, which, in some of these women, 
might have brought on the hysteric attack ; as 
chagrin at the loss of a husband, the misery 
in which the loss might have plunged them, 
and many like causes, sufficient to account for 
the invasion of an essentially nervous disease. 
Finally, it must be determined if these hysterical 
widows were not so anteriorly to the death of 
their husbands and even before their marriage. 
These, however, are no longer uncertainties but 
truths, about the demonstration of which a long 
discussion has sprung up, into which M. Briquet 
has entered to prove : 
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1. ‘ That widows are exposed to hysteria no 
more than other women; that with them this 
condition results rather from the moral affections 
to which they are subject than to anything else. 

2. ‘ That this disease is no more common in 
those whose condition is one of continence than 
in others; that it can, on the contrary, be very 
frequent among those who are at all continent.’ * 

According to Burdach, t entire abstinence from 
sensual pleasures does more injury to the entire 
female organism than to that of men, and un¬ 
married women are frequently attacked by dis- 
turbance of the courses, chlorosis and leucorrhoea ; 
they have a great propensity to melancholy, and 
are subject to attacks of various grave maladies; 
but, adds this celebrated physiologist, their health 
is preserved, when their thoughts are occupied 
and when they are gratified with a sphere of 
action in harmony with their faculties. 

In such circumstances, many physicians order 
marriage as they prescribe the most simple medi¬ 
cine. We do not mean to find fault with their 
intention, it is assuredly good, and further, it 
* Briquet, p. 141. + Burdach, “ Trait<S de physiologie.” 
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springs from ideas current in science for ages, 
which no one has ventured to investigate. Here 
at least, good morals are regarded, and few of our 
brothers perceive the responsibility which they 
assume in proposing unions secundum artem. It 
is, however, only necessary to inspire them with 
a greater reserve to make them comprehend : 

1. That an unseasonable or premature mar¬ 
riage relatively to the social economy, is a cause 
of disorder, misery and despair which increases 
without cessation, and multiplies as the new 
family increases. 

2. That in the great majority of cases, either 
marriage does not fulfil the proposed indications, 
or it is not the only curative means to which 
recourse might have been had. 

The first of these two propositions appears to 
be sufficiently demonstrated by what we have 
already said. As to the second, it remains for 
us to prove, and to that we now apply ourselves. 

It is a question which has already been often 
agitated, whether in certain -circumstances mar¬ 
riage can be recommended to woman as a cura¬ 
tive means. 


4 
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A physician of Berlin, Doctor Caspers, fur¬ 
nishes for this purpose a method of observation 
which may be of use for men of the medical art.* 

‘ How often do we hear,’ he cries, ‘ from physi¬ 
cians, or from those not of the healing 1 art, that a 
young woman, or young widow, a prey to nervous 
disease, has no other cure to expect except from 
marriage, that is to say, from the constant and 
regulated satisfaction of the instincts of genera¬ 
tion, and how often have we also lost our serious¬ 
ness in hearing repeated the phrase of Mephisto- 
pheles : Ce nest que par un point qiC on peut 
guerir leurs eternels soupirs .' 

But is the opinion founded upon experience ? 
In truth, every physician may have seen cases 
where hysteric spasms have disappeared in 
woman as an effect of marriage ; but it is also as 
true, that not one can be found who has not some¬ 
times seen this means not only useless but 
injurious, of which we have found convincing 
proofs in a great number of well observed cases. 

* De l’influence du manage sur la duree de la vie humaine 
(“ Annales d’hygiene publique et de mid. Ugale ”), 1st Series I. 
xiv., p. 237. 
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We are far from pretending, however, that these 
facts can suffice to entirely resolve the question 
which we now enter upon, for the first time, from 
this point of view. It is only impossible not to 
admit, as everything indicates, that marriage, 
resulting in the satisfaction of venereal desires, 
exerts a favourable influence upon the health of 
women and serves to prolong their lives. How 
otherwise can we explain the notable difference 
of mortality which exists between married and 
unmarried women, during the time when they 
ordinarily become mothers, say between 20 and 
45, a difference which from late statistics amounts 
to 29 per cent, in favour of marriage ? This 
difference of mortality seems to us to be so con¬ 
siderable, that all the physiological reasons which 
we have enumerated do not suffice to explain it. 
It is more rational to consider at the same time 
the position occupied by married women, who 
find a more assured position in society of sweet 
interior satisfaction, and are forced to exert an 
activity favourable to health/ while the women 
remaining in celibacy generally live in less ease, 
especially to-day, when interest is the moving 
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principle, and when the want of money prevents 
so many from finding husbands. Annoyed by the 
consciousness that they are retained in an inferior 
position, and lead a life without an object, the 
girls waste in chagrin, and in the lower classes, 
abandon themselves to libertinage and expose 
themselves to all the evils that might result to 
their honour or their health. 

As for man, in his ordinary state, and when he 
has arrived at the age of puberty, the secretion of 
sperm takes place more or less abundantly, 
according to his temperament in the first place, 
and then according to his habitual occupation. 
The brain, in fact, possesses a very powerful 
influence upon the functional activity of the 
testicles, and the salacity depends often more 
upon the want of mental occupation than on the 
fulness of the pocket. In consequence, he who 
encourages lubricity, who pleases himself by the 
contemplation of images capable of exciting the 
genital sense, will secrete the seminal liquid in 
greater quantities. 

On the contrary, he whose mind is turned 
toward serious matters, who, for example, con- 
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centrates his intellectual faculties upon abstract 
studies, will, in a given period, furnish a much 
less quantity of sperm than the former. The 
latter will be free also from all suggestions from 
his genital organs, while the former will be be¬ 
sieged, tyrannised by them. 

In the former case, nature will excite nocturnal 
and even diurnal pollutions, which are causes of 
rapid decay. 

In the latter case, the rare nocturnal pollutions, 
as the result of a too full condition of the vesicules 
seminales, will be followed by a good state of 
general health, and a remarkable clearness of 
mind. 

These nocturnal emissions are, as is well known, 
a means by which the organism clears itself of 
superfluous material and maintains itself in free¬ 
dom. It is not a disease till it becomes im¬ 
moderate. 

At the outset, the sexual necessities are not so 
uncontrolled as is generally supposed, and they 
can be put down by the intervention of a little 
energetic will. There is, therefore, as it appears 
to us, as much injustice in accusing nature of 
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disorders which are dependent upon the genital 
senses, badly directed, as there would be in 
attributing to it a sprain or a fracture, acci¬ 
dentally produced. 

It is only exceptionally, that we remark in the 
human species—in individuals in whom a morbid 
state has so exalted the sexual instinct that 
continence creates in man—redness, tumefaction, 
pains in the- scrotum, continual erections and a 
painful tension in the spermatic cord and the 
vesicules seminales, without considering those of 
an especially lively imagination in whom the most 
extraordinary novel phenomenon, and finally the 
rage of satyriasis, may be produced. So Burdach 
reports of a young ecclesiastic, a rigid observer of 
his vows, whose ascetic studies had finished by 
disturbing his intellect, that he fell into melan¬ 
choly, abhoring both mankind and himself, and 
that he was more than once seized with attacks 
of frenzy; after having an intermission of his 
nocturnal pollutions, he had visions of women 
surrounded by an electric aureola ; soon he 
imagined himself possessed with a devil, believed 
himself to be Achilles, Alexander, Henry IV., 
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and did not recover his health until after the 
accomplishment of the venereal act. 

We have quoted this instance to show that in 
certain exceedingly rare cases, it is necessary to 
do violence to the precepts laid down, but we 
cannot insist too much upon the circumstance, as 
the observations of the sort which we have re¬ 
counted are habitually due to a veritable morbid 
state, which it is necessary to combat by all 
possible means, before prescribing coitus. 

We repeat for woman what we have already 
said for man. With her there is no peculiar 
secretion, the retention of which may become a 
cause of disease, but a. vital organism, which at 
the epoch of puberty reveals to her a new sense. 
If, then, she abandons herself to voluptuous 
reveries, and feeds her imagination with reading 
in harmony with the direction of these ideas, 
especially if vicious habits add their excitements 
of the genital apparatus to the solicitations which 
the brain has already sent thither, it is very much 
to be feared that the sexual approach will become 
an imperious necessity; and one will run great 
risk—by seeking, under such circumstances, to 
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restrain this need — of seeing the disorders arise 
of which we have previously spoken. For it is 
still more common with women than with men, 
to see melancholy and fury come on under the 
influence of these violent unsatisfied desires. 

Esquirol,* among others, reports the history of 
a girl of nineteen affected with hysteric spasms, 
who fled from her father’s house, lived for ten 
months as a public woman, had two miscarriages 
during the period, and finally returned to her 
parents. Being afterwards married, she lived 
becomingly. But once again, should we seriously 
make nature responsible for evils which it is 
possible, in conformity with the teachings of 
morality, by regular habits to prevent; that 
morality which is not a science, but whose 
precepts are written in the depths of every con¬ 
science, and the proof of which is the remorse 
which follows every bad action ? No, we cannot 
impute to nature the unhappy results of contin¬ 
ence, any more than the indigestion of the 
glutton, who unreasonably overloads his stomach. 

The methods by which man, considered in 

* Esquirol, “ Des maladies mentalea. ” 
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both sexes, can diminish his venereal needs, con¬ 
sist in the diversion which he gives to his fancies, 
by devoting himself to manual labour or the 
culture of the sciences—in the privation which he 
imposes upon himself—when his sensual exi¬ 
gences are especially pressing—in all that would 
tend to increase the tone of his organs or the 
excitability of the nervous system, as animal food, 
condiments, alcoholic drinks, coffee, etc. Sleep 
on the back is to be avoided ; long rest in bed, 
especially a bed too soft. Finally, the use of 
tepid baths, and cooling drinks of all sorts, will, 
as adjuvants, be found of unquestionable utility. 

A medical casuist, well known by his scientific 
works (Debreyne),* proposes the following means 
as opposed to dishonest thoughts : 

‘ If thoughts of this kind, becoming too impor¬ 
tunate, are the product of a light and unsettled, 
imagination, when certain souvenirs livingly 
retrace themselves in the memory, we should 
endeavour to divert the mind by forcing the 
thoughts into some intellectual, serious labour, 

* Mcechialogue, “ Traiti des P6ch6s contre lea Sixi^me et 
Neuvi&ne Commandements du Decalogue,” p. 160. 
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requiring application, or by a difficult and com¬ 
plicated calculation requiring all the attention, 
etc.* If the had thoughts proceed from an erotic 
temperament or a spermatic plethora, the best 
methods will be those taken from general, 
physical and more hygiene; the practice of 
temperance, or exact sobriety, manual labour, 
corporeal exercise, an incessant material or 
mechanical occupation, fatigue, sometimes even 
the chase, which, in certain case3, produce the 
best and even the most astonishing results. 
Diana, as we know, is the natural born enemy of 
Venus. Violent exercise destroys the erotic 
sentiment, by giving births to sentiments still 
more imperious, as excessive hunger and an irre¬ 
sistible propensity to physical repose.’ 

We have now to ask ourselves if chastity, this 
so much vaunted virtue in celibacy, preserves its 
character and its rights in marriage, when it 
receives the name of moral restraint; and what 
is to be thought of the wide-spread opinion, 


* We should adopt these means with circumspection, for we 
often note that too severe mental contentions bring on 
pollution. 
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which, in this case, in a religious point of view, 
condemns it as a fault. 

We are not able to enter into any discussion 
upon this point ; but we consider ourselves in¬ 
structed upon this subject from ministers of 
various sects, whose unanimous opinion is that 
morality, which is the same in all religions, 
demands that man should only bring into the 
world beings that can be happy—pylisically capa¬ 
ble of enjoying life and health. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PERSONAL POLLUTION. 

I approach this topic with great hesitation. It 
is a subject seemingly for personal converse 
rather than consideration in print. But my 
reluctance is diminished, yea, I am rather em¬ 
boldened to point out the secret cause of much 
that is perverting the energies and demoralising 
the minds of many of our fairest and best, by 
recognising the immense good that has been 
done to the male youth of this country by the 
kind and forcible statements of Rev. Dr. Todd 
in his Students’ Manual. This work has done 
an incalculable good in moulding the mind of 
America’s youth ; and, more especially, his 
warning chapter upon Onanism. 

As a boy, I knew it, for it was the frequent 
subject of discussion among my academic and 
collegiate associates. Although the propriety of 
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its publication was doubted by many, the result 
has proven that the earnestly-sought decision 
was eminently sound, and thousands now live to 
thank this conscientious teacher for the first 
information they received of the ills arising from 
a habit more pernicious to the intellectual man 
(setting aside the physical disabilities resulting 
therefrom), than any other habit to which he is 
usually addicted. Tobacco and alcohol are not 
so potent to rob man of all the high prerogatives 
of manhood, as this humiliating, self-abasing vice. 

Far less common, indeed, is it among females 
than among the male youth ; perhaps, too, less 
disastrous in its results to the mental and 
physical economy; yet much of the worthless¬ 
ness, lassitude and physical and mental feebleness 
attributable to the modern woman are to be 
ascribed to these habits as their initial cause. 
The natural nervous character of females is 
heightened and intensified, and local congestions 
and weakening discharges are the direct result of 
the exciting erethisms so thoughtlessly employed. 

Perhaps I have, in these vague allusions, said 
enough to excite the thought and minds of 
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parents, more especially of those in charge of 
large seminaries of learning, and such-like green¬ 
houses, where, with the seeds of learning and 
wisdom, some of the tares are sown, which are 
propagated with terrific rapidity when once intro¬ 
duced. 

Mayer and Auber draw recognisable pictures, 
which are worthy of notice in this connection : 

“ In the most elevated regions of the social 
hierarchy woman becomes a curious study, be¬ 
cause she becomes an artificial creation—a sort 
of variety of species. Idleness, which softens 
the unnatural world in which she moves; the 
habit which- she adopts of turning day into night; 
seclusion in apartments, where the air is saturated 
with perfumes, and whither comes but rarely the 
sun-light of heaven ; the custom of not going out 
of doors save in carriages hermetically closed; 
all these causes come to the same result—the 
impoverishing of the blood and the predominance 
oi e the nervous system. 

Frc» m this morbid super-excitability there is 
but one ..step, and this once taken we are con¬ 
fronted bj)^ a well-marked disease, which is often 
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beyond all medicine—a protean-formed neuro¬ 
pathy or nerve-ism.” * 

The unfortunate affected with this nervous 
super-excitation, and in whom the least im¬ 
pression is redoubled like the sound of a tam¬ 
tam, seeks for emotions still more violent and 
more varied. It is this necessity which nothing- 
can appease, which took the Roman women 
to the spectacles where men were devoured by 
ferocious beasts, and which now actually attracts 
them to bull fights and capital executions. It is 
the emptiness of an unquiet and sombre soul 
seeking some activity, which clings to the 
slightest incident of life, to elicit from it some 
emotion which forever escapes; in short, it is 
the deception and disgust of existence. 

Auber t thus paints the physique of these 
women whose morale we have given : 

“ These nervous women are pale, wan and 
languishing ; the skin is dry and cold or burning ; 
the eye is cast down or haggard, timid or caress- 

* See Bouchut’s “ De I’etat nerveux ' aigu et chronique, ou 
nt-vrosime, appeld aeuropathique aigue cerebro-pneumo gas- 
trique. ” 

+ Auber, “ Hygiene des femmes nerveuses.” 
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ing; the complexion cloudy; the physiognomy 
languishingly expressive and very mobile. It is 
rare that they have not some peculiar traits ; 
their walk is sometimes nonchalant, sometimes 
quick, dashing, precipitate ; they speak of every¬ 
thing with warmth, with enthusiasm, and even 
with a kind of exaltation, with them akin to 
exaggeration of sentiment, which at times gives 
them an air of real inspiration.” 

Such is the sad state of health which modern 
civilisation has created for the greater number of 
the “ women of the world ” by the incense offered 
to them and turning them from their proper 
direction. 

A veritable plague is to-day scourging the 
society of France, spreading ruin in its families. 
It is, to use a consecrated expression, “ the un¬ 
bridled luxury of women.” 

If Mayer can say this of industrious France, 
what shall we say of the modern lady of other 
countries. 

The sensuous intemperance is sufficiently to be 
reprobated when its aliment is drawn from vigour 
of physical energy, the heightened imagination, 
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the mind pampered by the ordinary stimulation 
of the aesthetic as delineated in marble, spread 
out on the glowing canvas, where the great 
artist Guido portrays Io, with rapturous eye 
upturned, as if to meet half way the king of the 
gods ; or by the perusal of the lubricious writings 
of the day, whose foul impurity is too often gilded 
by genius—or by the public exposure of the 
cheap charms of the modern meretricious stage. 
But when even these coarse excitants for depraved 
minds—dead to all ordinary sensations—when 
these fail and recourse is had to super-stimulation 
of a more gross, mediate and materialistic char¬ 
acter, when nature is set aside and imaginative 
bestialities are foully substituted—when woman 
degrades the nuptial couch by copying the foul¬ 
ness of the bagnio—then farewell to female 
purity, to virtue, to any thing worthy ! 

Mayer has not spoken too strongly when he 
says, “ In fact, is it not true that the public 
manners owe a great part of their degradation, 
and families their disorder, to the scandalous 
scenes of the alcove, often transformed into an 

actual brothel ? The immorality of the husband 

5 
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teaches the young spouse the ingenious strata¬ 
gems invented by debauch. Revolting at first 
in her modesty, till then respected—secretly 
warned by her conscience of the outrage to 
morality, of which she is made the innocent ac¬ 
complice—the woman will remember, if ever 
virtue succumbs, the lessons which she has 
received, for deceiving nature and assuring her¬ 
self impunity while odiously violating her con - 
jugal faith, the palladium of her family. Whose 
is the fault ? if not his who has not known how 
to preserve most preciously in his companion, 
chastity, that safeguard which God has placed in 
the heart of woman to preserve her feebleness, 
and to warn her of danger ; for the woman who 
no longer blushes is deli vered without defence to 
the suggestions of vice ; and if then the honour 
of her husband remains safe, it is because circum¬ 
stances rather than his sagacity has protected it.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE INJURIOUS RESULTS OF PHYSICAL EXCESS. 

In the order of sequence, the first deviation from 
the laws of life and health after the premature 
marriages already alluded to, is that of excess in 
the genesaic act. In fact, permanent and often 
serious disease dates from the excessive energy 
of the first connections. Brutality would be the 
proper term to apply, did not this carry with it 
an idea of intended injury, far from being present 
in the mind of the principal individual concerned. 

Indeed, very often the natural tendencies of 
disposition and repugnance at giving pain are 
overruled by ideas of duty, of vindicating one’s 
manhood, and a supposed necessity of over¬ 
coming every obstacle and effecting an entire 
consummation of the marriage rites, the object 
of so much hope, so full of results in the future, 
■so promising in present happiness. Patience and 
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temperance are virtues that need never be lost 
sight of in any relation of life, and this recogni¬ 
tion in the circumstance which we are now con¬ 
sidering is specially to be noted. So serious 
was the haemorrhage resulting from these forcible 
lacerations in one case that came to my know¬ 
ledge, that the services of several of the most 
eminent surgeons of this city were requisite, and 
the life of the blooming bride was for several 
days most seriously jeoparded. 

It would scarcely seem necessary to counsel 
husbands to be guided somewhat by reason 
instead of yielding themselves entirely to the 
control of their passions. And yet such advice 
is requisite, and to none more so than to those 
who have been always distinguished for their 
correctness of conduct. Indeed, those who during 
early manhood have not been strict Josephs in 
their morality, whose passions have been some¬ 
what calmed by indulgence, are usually less rash 
and extravagant in their demands. But he who 
has been hitherto restrained by his fears, or by 
high religious principle, from sexual indulgence, 
often thinks that now he is free morally and 
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religiously to gratify his natural desires to their 
utmost, and forgets the limitations of the physical 
nature. 

Excess in lawful desire is subject to the same 
corporeal laws as in unlawful, and its penalty is 
disease and debility. I have seen no more 
marked instances of physical and nervous debility 
and disorganisation than I have noted in young 
clergymen and in their virtuous wives. These 
imaginative men, of highly nervous temperaments, 
thoughtlessly anticipate a repayment for all past 
restraints, in unlimited physical gratification, 
forgetting that under no circumstances can the 
body be left without the guidance of the intellect. 

Dr. Todd makes a suggestive corroboration of 
this statement. “ You sometimes hear people 
laugh at the large families of clergymen. You 
see the reason why they are large. They have 
too much conscience to violate the known laws of 
God.”* 

With the husband, rest and the usual treat¬ 
ment of exhaustion, result usually in overcoming 
the temporary consequences of such excess; but 

* John Todd, D.D. “ Serpents in the Dove’s Nest.” 
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in the female, not unfrequently more permanent 
disorganisations have been effected. The in¬ 
tegrity of her more delicate apparatus has been 
marred. The consequence is uterine weakness 
with its whole train of nervous sympathies, and 
these too. perhaps, early aggravated by the 
irritable womb prematurely expelling its im¬ 
mature contents. 

The same laws holds good here that are re¬ 
cognised in every other action of life. The 
pedestrian undertaking a journey is moderate in 
the walk of the first days. The woodchopper in 
the forest, as well as the girl who sweeps the 
parlour, finds the instrument blisters the unac¬ 
customed hand, and works gently till time has 
gradually hardened the palm for the occu¬ 
pation. 

And some of my readers will recognise this 
simple truth, and wonder that they had not 
thought of it before. 

But even when the physical ills, incident to 
early matrimonial life, are passed by, the more 
serious nervous prostrations, the direct result of 
excess in cohabitation may still be present. But 
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it may be said that the demands of nature are, in 
the married state, not only legal, but should be 
physically right. So they are when our physical 
life is right; but it must not be forgotten 
that few live in a truly physical rectitude. We 
are living in a hot-house, where our nervous 
energies are developed at the expense of our 
physique. Life in a city, with its imperfect 
aeration, where the air that we breath has been 
breathed before, and thus deprived of its proper 
oxygen, when we live in the shadow of great 
houses and behind curtains deprived of the re¬ 
vivifying iutiuences of the sunbeam, the great 
source of life and energy. Where we have the 
exercise of but parts of our frame, where our food 
is stimulating and our daily life exciting, where 
we read little from the calm book of nature, but 
much from the sensuous and feverish one-sided 
portrayals of dramatic painters of love and pas¬ 
sion—this life is not nature, nor are the mad 
feelings which possess us nature either. The 
lustful cravings of our pampered selves is no 
more nature, than is the call for brandy a natural 
appetite! 
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Lallemand* says “ Yanity is perhaps the most 
common cause of venereal excesses. Man covets 
the esteem of his race, and especially that of 
women, of whom he is the natural protector. It 
is when in the presence of woman that he is 
proud of his intellectual and physical superiority, 
and of his social position; but it is of his virile 
power of which he is especially proud and which 
he endeavours to prove; those who are least 
strong in this respect, most fear to allow their 
weakness to appear. Hence excesses arise, which 
are not caused by real necessities and which do 
not spring from a violent passion. 

Young men who, soon after their marriage, 
had given themselves up to the ardour of their 
passion, endeavour to sustain the excesses with 
which they commenced, they dread causing a 
suspicion of coolness, or of infidelity, though they 
very soon repent their first imprudence, their 
irritated organs being no longer in the physio¬ 
logical condition which at first permitted them to 
support such excesses. If I may judge from the 

* Lallemand. “ A practical treatise on the causes, symptoms, 
and treatment of Spermatorrhoea.” 
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facts I have learned from my patients, their 
venereal excesses have been caused more fre¬ 
quently by unfortunate vanity than by ardent 
attachments. The sensations are more lively in 
proportion as the semen is better formed and has 
remained (within certain limits) longer in its 
reservoirs; the excitement caused by its con¬ 
tinued presence may even proceed so far as to 
bring on a state of erotic fury, almost resembling 
mania. 

The diminution of pleasure, is therefore, the 
first sign that the individual has exceeded the 
limits of his real wants. 

To the man there is the limitation of a physical 
capability which no stimulants from within or 
without can goad to further excess. The ere¬ 
thism of the woman has no boundary. The 
unnatural irritation sometimes cannot be ap¬ 
peased, and these manifestations of disease may 
proceed from the complicity of simple nervous 
local irritation with some general sympathies, 
until it reaches the grand 'ganglion, and the 
throne of reason itself trembles and is shat¬ 
tered.” 
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Hysteria, regarding which Mayer and others 
have spoken so fully, disproving the idea of its 
being caused by continence, is unquestionably 
the result, in my opinion, of uterine irritation, be 
it produced as it may. More often is it found 
as the result of excess in venery than as con¬ 
nected with its entire absence. 

A writer,* of considerable force when he is not 
riding a hobby, says in a chapter on “ Exhaus¬ 
tion of Vital Power or Debility caused by Ex¬ 
cessive Seminal Indulgence : ” The records of 
the profession are loaded down with the his¬ 
tory of cases of men and women who have 
brought, upon themselves severe and destructive 
diseases by means of excessive sexual indulgence, 
and who have transmitted these diseases to their 
children in the form of constitutions or habits of 
body predisposing them to take on, from their 
very earliest stages of childhood, chronic or 
organic diseases. 

The causes of all this must be, that in the 
father, at the time of begetment of these chil- 

* James C. Jackson, M.D. “ Consumption : How to pre¬ 
vent it, and how to cure it.” 
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dren, the germs of his own life must be very 
much weakened, while excessive sexual in¬ 
dulgence on the part of the mother impairs her 
nutrient abilities. 

Louis XII. of France died in 1514, three 
months after marrying a second wife, much 
younger than himself, and his death was attri¬ 
buted to this change in his habits of life. 

As opportunity is often the origin of sin, 
propinquity, in these cases, is very frequently 
the cause of excess. If the European custom, 
occasionally adopted in this country, of sleeping 
in single beds, were more generally in vogue, 
the necessity of this chapter would be* much 
lessened. 

What is Excess? 

Excess is too much. Too much for one may 
not be enough for another. A marriage may 
have been physically improper. It was, perhaps, 
a Marriage de convenance. We cannot regulate 
this, but we do know that excess is premature 
death! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

METHODS USED TO PREVENT CONCEPTION, AND 
THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 

Excess, however, is of rare occurrence, compared 
with some other habits of modern matrimonial 
unions. Excess is a product of leisure and ease, 
which is an infrequent element in life. There 
are few whose minds are sufficiently freed from 
the cares and anxieties of life, from the necessity 
of earning a livelihood, with the consequent em¬ 
ployment of time and the fatigues of body and 
brain. The physical energies are too completely 
used up by these necessities to allow for much 
excess in pleasure, save at such infrequent in¬ 
tervals as to be comparatively harmless. 

The means used for preventing conception, 
more particularly affecting women, together with 
the more bodily injurious, more nervously ex¬ 
hausting and more sinfully demoralising pro- 
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cedures, for the purpose of destroying and 
making away with the results of conception— 
these are the crying evils of the age and of the 
world. 

We quote again from Mayer, who treats very 
fully on this too frequent sin : “ The numerous 
stratagems invented by debauch to annihilate the 
natural consequences of coition have all the same 
end in view. It is not expected that we shall 
give a description of all the methods employed to 
accomplish this purpose. It would hut soil our 
pen, without any advantage to the science that 
we aim to serve. All that we have in view is to 
mark these grave infractions against the laws of 
nature which cannot be violated with impunity. 
When one reflects for an instant, it will he seen 
that the grand functions upon which the life of 
the individual depends, are placed under the 
empire of the instinct, which watches without 
relaxation for their accomplishment. 

So, in the same manner, nutrition demands 
alimentation. When we attempt to deceive 
hunger, a sensation is aroused, so disagreeable, 
that it is capable of awaking eveii the most 
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apathetic, if indolence could allow such an one 
to neglect the care of his own preservation. 
When one fills the stomach with non-edible sub¬ 
stances, there results atrophy, the loss of strength, 
and finally death. Is it permitted us to think— 
when the reproduction of the species is con¬ 
cerned, a function for which nature has reserved 
its most varied resources, throughout the whole 
range of being—that man can with impunity 
disturb the laws which rule the universe, by 
substituting his industry for the magnificent 
combinations by which all is maintained and 
produced ? 

We reply, a priori, this cannot be ; and ob¬ 
servation fully confirms the views of inductive 
philosophy ; for it proves to us that coitus, ex¬ 
ercised otherwise than under the inspiration of 
honest instinct, is a cause of disease in both 
sexes, and of danger to the social order. 

The soiling of the conjugal bed by the shame¬ 
ful manoeuvres to which we have made allusion, 
is mentioned for the first time in Genesis xxxviii. 
6, and following verses ; ‘ And it came to pass 
Avhen he (Onan) went in unto his brother’s wife, 
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that he spilled it on the ground lest that he 
should give seed to his brother. And the thing 
which he did displeased the Lord; wherefore he 
slew him.’ 

Hence the name of conjugal onanism. 

One cannot tell to what great extent this vice 
is practised except by observing its consequences, 
even among people who fear fo commit the 
slightest sin, to such a degree is the public con¬ 
science perverted upon this point. Still many 
husbands know that nature often succeeds in 
rendering nugatory the most subtle calculations, 
and reconquers the rights which they have striven 
to frustrate. No matter; they persevere none 
the less, and by the force of habit they poison 
the most blissful moments of life, with no surety 
of averting the result that they fear. 

So, who knows if the infants, too often feeble 
and weakened, are not the fruit of these in them¬ 
selves incomplete procreations, and distui-bed by 
preoccupations foreign to the genesaic act ? Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the creative power, 
not meeting in its disturbed functions the condi¬ 
tions requisite for the elaboration of a normal 
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product, the conception might be from its origin 
imperfect, and the being which proceeded there¬ 
from one of those monsters which ■ are described 
in treatises on teratology ? 

May we be permitted a suggestion to justify 
this hypothesis ? We admit, with most nosolo- 
gists, that long and deep grief can trouble 
nutrition to such an extent as to give rise to 
heteromorphous tissues—having no analogy in 
the human economy—as cancer, in its numerous 
varieties. Why, then, may not disturbance in 
conception bring on identical deviations in the 
proper constitution of the human egg ? 

Let us see now what are the consequences to 
those given to this practice of conjugal onanism. 

In man the genesaic act, accomplished nor¬ 
mally and completely, leaves at its close a con¬ 
dition of well-being comparable to that which 
results from the satisfaction of an imperious 
necessity. To the most formidable nervous dis¬ 
turbance soon succeeds a perfect calm, and from 
the most troubled disposition of mind a tendency 
to gaiety and warmth of heart. On the con¬ 
trary, when the function has been interrupted by 
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a previous calculation, the erethism persists, 
accompanied by prostration and fatigue, and par¬ 
ticularly a tinge of sadness, in which we are 
tempted to see a phenomenon of conscience akin 
to remorse—the first chastisement for a fault 
committed. 

We have many times had confidences confirm*- 
atory of the opinion that we have here advanced, 
from individuals who have consulted us for 
nervous affections of all sorts. From many in¬ 
stances, we select but one or two: 

Case 1. A man thirty-three years old, of a 
marked sanguine temperament and athletic 
frame; eight years married and the father of 
six children; a cooper, whose pay did not suf¬ 
fice for the necessities of so numerous a family, 
except by the utmost economy. His measure 
was full, and a new-comer was undesirable, so 
the unfortunate fellow took every precaution to 
ward off so formidable an eventuality, at the 
same time continuing with the same assiduity 
his relationships with his wife. • He assured us 
that the preservative means, to which he had 

recourse, differed in no respect from that which 

6 
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in our time is in general usage, and was of a sort 
to give him every security. This manoeuvring 
lasted scarcely six months, and there had been 
no other change in the general habits of this 
man. 

His general condition had undergone no 
change. His appetite was preserved, and his 
digestion was as usual in the past. Neverthe¬ 
less, he grew thin; a slight trembling agitated 
his frame when in the vertical position, and he 
was often obliged to stop his work. ‘ Besides,’ 
he said, ‘ I perceived myself giddy, and often in 
the middle of the street I saw the houses turn 
around me.’ Nothing in the organic condition 
of this patient, noth withstanding a very careful 
examination, being able to enlighten us as to 
the cause of these grave symptoms, for a moment 
we thought it might be spermatorrhoea. But 
after a new examination, we were compelled to 
reject this diagnosis. We then definitely stopped 
at an idea, which had, we should avow, seduced 
us, because it was a new opportunity to verify 
an opinion which had greatly pre-occupied us— 
that is to say, that the pathologic condition 
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under observation was owing to a nervous per¬ 
turbation, caused by abnormal sexual relations. 

We had further but to remember the classic 
axiom, sublata causa tollitur effectus; and our 
whole prescription was limited to the recom¬ 
mendation—not to restore the rights to nature 
—he might then have demanded of us that we 
should undertake to support a seventh child, 
and, as he could not himself raise it, he might 
have been right—we advised him to observe con¬ 
tinence, representing to him the danger to which 
his present culpable conduct was leading him, 
and we undertook to indicate to him the re¬ 
sources which hygiene afforded, to diminish the 
sacrifice which we demanded of his firmness. 
The advice was faithfully followed; for, . hardly 
two months afterward, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the patient, who came to thank us, and we 
scarcely recognised him, so great was the change 
of his external appearance. He had regained 
his embonpoint, and he felt no trace of his former 
troubles. 

Observation 2.—M. M. is a young man of 
twenty-five years, and of a marked nervo- 
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sanguine temperament. He was book-keeper 
in a large commercial house. All his life he had 
enjoyed irreproachable health, until the date of 
the accident which brought him to consult us. 
M. stated that he had always moderately in¬ 
dulged in the pleasures of love ; that, for the 
last five years, from the first time he had ac¬ 
complished the genesaic act, he had never bound 
himself to a rigorous continence. He had never 
had any venereal disease. 

However, for two years, he noticed when he 
was urinating and much hurried and desirous of 
finishing quickly, he felt pruritus near the urinary 
passage, and following it a pollution without any 
voluptuous sensation. Remark that this occurred 
without any excitation, and even in the absence 
of any erotic thought. This accident was fre¬ 
quently repeated, and soon not a day passed 
without its appearing. His general health was 
not thereby much affected, and about that time 
the erections lost their energy somewhat, with¬ 
out the solicitations of the senses being any less 
lively than before. 

While matters were going on thus, he con- 
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tracted amorous relations with a young girl who 
worked beside him. and in the same bureau, and 
who from her condition and fortune appeared 
never destined to become his wife. 

As he felt for this person a true affection, and 
as he especially objected above all things to a 
revelation of their misconduct, there were no 
artifices or precautions of any kind that were not 
employed to deceive nature, while satisfying his 
ardent passion ; within, however, the limits of 
moderation. But soon he was seized with at¬ 
tacks of headache in the sineiputal regions, 
and such a feebleness of intelligence that he 
could not unite his ideas and follow any slightly 
complicated reasoning. He was finally com¬ 
pelled to ask leave of absence from his employer, 
until his recovery. We have neglected to add 
that this young man was much emaciated, that 
his digestion had become laborious, and that 
the least muscular exercise quickly fatigued him. 
For six months we deluged him with anti- 
spasmodics in every form, iron, Charlon de 
Belloc, cold baths as the season allowed, and 
especially a strengthening regime. No change 
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took place, in spite of the combinations of treat¬ 
ment, which, however, seemed to be very ap¬ 
propriate, when the patient himself, in a moment 
of confidence, put us in the way of investigations 
which we had before neglected. Once informed 
upon the habits of M., we did not hesitate to 
attach all the morbid symptoms with which he 
was affected to the abnormal performance of the 
genesaic act, and to advise him resolutely to 
abstain entirely from these culpable relations, 
leaving him the choice of absolute continence or 
a return to habits in conformity with the demands 
of nature, and under circumstances where deli¬ 
cacy and honour would not be implicated. 

We endeavoured to act with sufficient energy 
upon the mind of our patient to receive his atten¬ 
tion, and we succeeded fully, as will be seen. 

A full and frank avowal took place, followed 
by a touching scene between the two lovers. 
The young girl was inconsolable; she behaved so 
well that she soon became Madame M. 

Three months had scarcely elapsed, when we 
met them one day accidentally. He informed us 
of his happiness and his radical cure. He had 
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willingly followed our counsel and found himself 
so well that he was not even tempted to infringe 
upon it. 

Observation 3.—A man came to us one morn¬ 
ing to consult us, saying that he felt himself going 
day by day—it was his expression—and that his 
strength was wasting, in spite of his usual appe¬ 
tite ; that he digested with ease, and was com¬ 
fortably nourished. He. immediately added, that 
he suffered nowhere and he did not know to 
what to attribute his condition. 

This is the circumstantial history of this 
patient: 

M. B., thirty-six years of age, by profession a 
designer, of a nervous temperament, and origin¬ 
ally of a robust constitution, but actually deteri¬ 
orated, had been married seven years and was 
already the father of seven living children. Our 
attention was immediately directed toward the 
probable cause of a nervous disorder, the imprint 
of which this man bore upon his countenance. 
To our queries directed by this view, he replied, 
that his wife having found her health much shat¬ 
tered by an uninterrupted succession of pregnan- 
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cies, and having run great risk' of dying in her 
last confinement, he had resolved to surround 
their relations with the most minute care, so as to 
prevent a new conception. He gave the details 
with a minuteness unnecessary to repeat here. 
It is sufficient to say that this man put into 
practice, to calm the fears of his wife, otherwise 
very ardent, the best calculated refinements of 
conjugal onanism. There resulted from these 
manoeuvres a collapse which held the husband in 
a state of demi-syncope, the duration of which 
extended sometimes for an entire hour, and the 
woman herself had been a prey, since that time, 
to nervous attacks, and to a marked wasting 
away. Our prescription was to entirely renounce 
conjugal relations or to practice them normally, 
under the pain of the most serious consequences 
to both parties. However, we thought ourselves 
authorised, under the light of a simple precaution, 
to advise the husband not to approach his wife 
until after the twelfth day from the beginning of 
her menstrual period. We saw this patient six 
months afterwards and found him literally trans¬ 
formed. All the symptoms previously announced 
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had entirely disappeared, his health was com¬ 
pletely restored under the influence of regular 
conduct. We will remark, in passing, that 
Madame B. did not become pregnant for a 
space of nearly two years, after which time we 
lost sight of her. We could report many similar 
cases, but only with unnecessary repetitions, etc. 

We have at our disposition numerous facts 
which rigorously prove the disastrous influence 
of abnormal coitus to the woman, but we think 
it useless to publish them. All practitioners 
have more, or less observed them, and it will 
only be necessary for them to call upon their 
memories to supply what our silence leaves. 

‘ However, it is not difficult to conceive,’ says 
Dr. Francis Devay, ‘ the degree of perturbation 
that a like practice should exert upon the genital 
system of woman by provoking desires which 
are not gratified; a profound stimulation felt 
throughout the entire apparatus; the uterus, 
fallopian tubes and ovaries enter into a state of 
orgasm, a storm which is not appeased by the 
natural crisis; a nervous super-excitation per¬ 
sists. There occurs then what would take place, 
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if, presenting food to a famished man, one should 
snatch it from his mouth, after having thus vio¬ 
lently excited his appetite. The sensibilities of 
the womb and the entire reproductive system 
are teased for no purpose. It is to this cause, 
too often repeated, that we should attribute the 
multiple neuroses, those strange affections which 
originate in the genital system of woman. Our 
conviction respecting them is based upon a great 
number of observations. Furthermore, the moral 
relations existing between the married couple 
undergo unfortunate changes; this affection, 
founded upon reciprocal esteem, is, little by little, 
effaced by tbe repetition of an act which pollutes 
the marriage bed; from tbence proceed certain 
hard feelings, certain deep impressions which, 
gradually growing, eventuate in the scandalous 
ruptures of which the community rarely know 
the real motive.’* 

In fact, very many women are the victims of 
the most cruel injustice on the part of their hus¬ 
bands, who frustrate their incontestable rights; 
rights which they are bound alike with them to 


* “ Traite specials d’hygiene des families,” p. 180. 
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allay in their relationships, the ardours and 
emotions which they cannot prevent. We have 
known more than one of these unfortunates, who 
having as mothers several times paid their tribute 
to nature, were still ignorant what could be the 
physical attraction of their conjugal relations, al¬ 
though they bitterly perceived that some serious 
wrong was done them. 

If the good harmony of families, and the re¬ 
ciprocal relations are seriously menaced by the 
invasion of these detestable practices, the health 
of women, as we have already intimated, is fear¬ 
fully injured. A great number of neuralgias 
appear to us to have no other cause. Many 
women that we have interrogated on this matter, 
have fortified this opinion. But that which to 
us has passed to the condition of incontestable 
truth, is the prevalence of uterine troubles of 
enervation among the married, hysterical symp¬ 
toms which are met with in the conjugal relation 
as often as among young virgins, arising from the 
vicious habits of the husbands in their conjugal in¬ 
tercourse. We recommend this etiological point to 
the investigations and meditations of physicians. 
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Still more, there is a graver affection, which is 
daily increasing, and which, if nothing arrests its 
invasion, will soon have attained the proportions 
of a scourge ; we speak of the degeneration of 
the womb. We do not hesitate to place in the 
foremost rank, among the causes of this redoubt¬ 
able disease, the refinements of civilisation, and 
especially the artifices introduced in our day in 
the genesaic act. When there is no procreation, 
although the procreative faculties are excited, we 
see these pseudo-morphoses arise. 

Thus it is noted that polypi and schirrus of the 
womb are common among prostitutes.* And it 
is easy to aceotmt for the manner of action of this 
pathogenetic cause, if we consider how probable 
it is that the ejaculation and contact of the sperm 
with the uterine neck, constitutes for the woman, 
the crisis of the genital function, by appeasing 
the venereal orgasm and calming the voluptuous 
emotions, under the action of which the entire 
economy is convulsed. And finally, who can 
demonstrate that there does not exist in the 
feeundatory liquid some special property sui 
* Burdacli, p. 17. 
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generis which makes its projection upon the 
mouth of the womb, and its contact with this 
part, an indispensable condition to the innocuous¬ 
ness of the coitus ? 

This opinion, which we have not found stated 
in any work, one of our most distinguished prac¬ 
titioners (Prof. Villars, of Besanjon), entirely 
partakes in, and for many years has not ceased 
in his course of lectures to teach and defend on 
every necessary occasion. 

But we have just said that it was easy to 
explain one of the modes of action of the patho¬ 
genetic cause now under consideration, and we 
will explain. The uterine neck, the same as the 
penis, is congested during copulation. But while 
with man the congestion is dissipated with the 
stimulus that has provoked it, in the woman 
it persists for a greater 1 or less degree, when the 
genital function is not physiologically completed, 
and new congestions coming to be successively 
added to the preceding, under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, there results, first, inflammatory or 
atonic engorgements, then ulcerations, and finally 
—particularly if there be some predisposition— 
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encephaloid degenerations, to which so many 
poor creatures owe a premature death. 

The peremptory demonstration of the opinion 
we advance is found in statistics, by the great 
disproportion recognised in the degree of relative 
frequency of uterine affections in the city and in 
the country. Assuredly, we do not pretend to 
attribute the superior health which women living 
far from the city enjoy, in this respect, ex¬ 
clusively to the purity of their morals; but 
we place this cause in the front rank, among 
those which give a kind of immunity against 
the greater number of the lesions of the 
womb. 

Let us pass now to considerations of another 
kind. In a moral point of view, these conjugal 
frauds are culpable, for the reason that they 
frustrate nature in the guarantees upon which 
are based the perpetuity of our species, and 
render illusory the most important of all the 
functions. In effect comparative anatomy reveals 
to us all the solicitude of which this function 
has been the object, for the accomplishment of 
the end for which it was created, by the wealth 
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of precaution with which the Creator has sur¬ 
rounded it in every series of beings. All the 
acts which concur to this grand end are irresisti¬ 
bly bound to the animal, and are easily executed 
in circumstances apparently the most unfavour¬ 
able ; thanks to the admirable disposition of the 
organs employed. 

Let us look at an example. It is necessary for 
the dog, which only ejaculates his seed drop by 
drop, to have a prolonged coitus to be fecund¬ 
ating. That this duration should be sufficient, it 
was not abandoned to the chance of the animal’s 
determination. In consequence, his penis ac¬ 
quires, after its introduction into the vagina, a 
considerable volume, and its erection is not 
effected until after its intromission, by reason of 
a bone which gives solidity to it. But, it is a 
remarkable thing, that toward the base of this 
bone the verge swells, in such a manner that its 
dimensions markedly exceed that of the vulva, 
which it had just passed through without obstacle 
—a Providential procedure, thanks to which, the 
animal, against his will, terminates, sometimes 
with pain, an act which he at first sought for 
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guided by instinct, and commenced under the 
impulse of pleasure. 

There are some species in which but a single 
copulation can be accomplished by the same 
couple, the male dying immediately, and the 
female living only till after laying the eggs. 

‘ It is from the general exhaustion, that insects 
and the arachnidan must find their death in copu¬ 
lation. Most, on the other hand, if they do not 
die, give signs of a profound collapse and a kind 
of syncope, either in the male or female, during 
rapid coitions, and sometimes even during those 
which are prolonged or frequently repeated 
within a certain time, as is seen in the male 
of the cock chafer, the female of various 
s'piders, etc.’ * 

We have, in other places, said why man, in his 
quality of reasonable and moral being, should be 
free in the act of reproduction, as he is in his 
functions which relate to the life of the individual. 
We shall not, therefore, renew this subject. A 
certain motive, however, is necessary, which 

* Duges. “ Traits de physiologic comparde de 1’homme et des . 
animaux. ” T. III., p. 285. 
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should solicit him to obey the law, by virtue of 
which the race is perpetuated. 

1. The attraction of pleasure. 

2. The sentiment of paternity. 

If the latter may be wanting, the first will still 
be. efficacious. But if he should cheat, and no 
further security should exist, the race will run 
the risk of becoming extinct. Then this element, 
so powerful in the order of the universe, would 
be found abandoned to the hazards of a free will, 
and would produce a dangerous conflict between 
the interests of the individual and that of his 
species. 

We may, we trust, be pardoned for remarking, 
upon the artifices imagined to prevent fecunda¬ 
tion, that there is in them an iimgense danger, of 
incalculable limits. . We do not fear to be con¬ 
tradicted or taxed with exaggeration in elevating 
them into the proportions of a true calamity. 

This chapter I had supposed to be completed 
at this point, but the judgment of a friend to 
whom I gave the manuscript of the entire work 
for his critical opinion, has induced me to add 
what follows. 


7 
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The opinion expressed was to the effect that 
this was the most important chapter of the 
volume, for if any marked benefit was to arise 
from the publication, it would originate mainly 
from the picture held up to public scrutiny in 
this chapter, and therefore it was eminently 
desirable that it should be as perspicuous and 
complete as possible ; that it had been left vague, 
superficial, and unsatisfactory. My article al¬ 
ready alluded to, on the “ Causes of the Physical 
Decline of Women,” in part supplies the alleged 
want. 

It is undeniable that all the methods employed 
to prevent pregnancy are physically injurious. 
Some of these have been characterised with 
sufficient explicitness, and the injury resulting 
from incomplete coitus to both parties has been 
made evident to all who are willing to be con¬ 
vinced. It should require but a moment’s con¬ 
sideration to convince any one of the harmfulness 
of the common use of cold ablutions and astrin¬ 
gent infusions and variously medicated washes. 
Simple and often wonderfully salutary and grate¬ 
ful as is cold water to a diseased limb, festering 
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with inflammation, yet few are rash enough to 
cover a gouty toe, rheumatic knee, or an erysipe¬ 
latous head with cold water. Nor would any 
mother dare to plunge her child into a bath-tub 
when rosy with measles or scarlet fever; nor 
even, in summer, when sweating with the simple 
heat of the sun, would she allow him to bathe 
himself. 

Yet, when in the general state of nervous and 
physical excitement attendant upon coitus, when 
the organs principally engaged in this act, are 
congested and turgid with blood, do you think 
you can with impunity throw a flood of cold, or 
even luke-warm water far into the vitals in a 
continual stream ? Often, too, women add strong- 
medicinal agents, intended to destroy by dissolu¬ 
tion, the spermatic germs, ere they have time to 
fulfil their natural destiny. These powerful as¬ 
tringents suddenly corrugate and close the gland¬ 
ular structure of the parts, and this is followed 
necessarily by a corresponding reaction, and 
the final result is debility and exhaustion, sig¬ 
nalised by leucorrhoea, prolapsus, and other 
diseases. 
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Finally, of the use of intermediate tegumentary 
coverings made of thin rubber or gold-beater’s 
skin, and so often relied upon as absolute pre¬ 
ventives, Madame de Stael is reputed to have 
■ said: “ They are cobwebs for protection, and 
- bulwarks against love.” Their employment cer¬ 
tainly must produce a feeling of shame and 
disgust utterly destructive of the true delight 
of pure hearts and refined sensibilities. They 
are suggestive of licentiousness and the brothel, 
and their employment degrades to bestiality the 
true feelings of manhood and the holy state of 
matrimony. Neither do they give, except in 
a very limited degree, the protection desired. 
Furthermore, they produce, (as alleged by the 
best modern, French writers, who are more 
familiar with the effects of their use than we 
in the United States) certain physical lesions 
from their irritating presence as foreign bodies, 
and also from the chemicals employed in their 
fabrication and other effects inseparable from 
their employment, ofttimes of a really serious 
nature. 

I will not further enlarge upon these instru- 
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mentalities. Sufficient has been said to convince 
any one that to trifle with the grand functions of 
our organism, to attempt to deceive and thwart 
nature in her highly ordained prerogatives—no 
matter how simple seem to be the means em¬ 
ployed—is to incur a heavy responsibility and 
run a fearful risk. It matters little whether a 
railroad train is thrown from the track by a 
frozen drop of rain or a huge boulder lying in 
the way, the result is the same, the injuries as 
great. Moral degradation, physical disability, 
premature exhaustion and decrepitude are the 
result of these physical frauds, and force upon 
our convictions the adage which the history of 
every day confirms, that Honesty is the best 'policy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFANTICIDE, HISTORICALLY AND MORALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

Of all the sins, physical and moral, against man 
and God, I 'know of none so utterly to be con¬ 
demned as the very common one of the destruc¬ 
tion of the child while yet in the womb of the 
mother. So utterly repugnant is it, that I can 
scarcely express the loathing with which I ap¬ 
proach the subject. Murder ! Murder in cold 
blood, without cause, of an unknown child ; one’s 
nearest relative ; in fact, part of one’s very being ; 
actually having, not only one’s own blood in its 
being, but that blood momentarily interchanging ! 
Good God! Does it seem possible that such 
depravity can exist in a parent’s breast—in a 
mother’s heart! 

It is for no wrong that it has committed that 
its sweet life is so cruelly taken away. Its 
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coming is no disgrace; its creation was not in 
sin, but—its mother “don’t want to be bothered 
with any more brats ; can hardly take care of 
what she has got; is going to Europe in the 
spring.” 

We can forgive the poor, deluded girl—seduced, 
betrayed, abandoned—who, in her wild frenzy, 
destroys the mute evidence of her guilt. We 
have only sympathy and sorrow for her. But for 
the married shirk, who disregards her divinely 
ordained duty, we have nothing but contempt, 
even if she be the lordly woman of fashion, 
clothed in purple and fine linen. If glittering 
gems adorn her person, within there is foulness 
and squalor. 

Infanticide is no new crime. Savages have 
existed in all times, and abortions and destruc¬ 
tion of children at and subsequent to birth have 
been practised among all the barbarous nations 
of antiquity. The most cultivated and right- 
minded had some good reason for so doing, 
and acted in conformity with a supposed duty. 
When the child was of feeble physique, or mal¬ 
formed, it was, among certain nations, thought 
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to be right to destroy it. Acting thus according 
to their conscience, they did rightly—the fault 
was in their ignorance of right and wrong. 
Sometimes from a religious superstition they 
sacrificed their children, perhaps with tears of 
regret, and this unknown sin was doubtless for¬ 
given to the benighted mother. 

But most commonly the savages of past ages 
were no better than the women who commit such 
infamous murders to-day, to avoid the cares, the 
expense, or the duty of nursing and tending a 
child. 

Infanticide was permitted among the greater 
part of the people of antiquity, and it is still, in 
most of the countries where civilisation has not 
penetrated. The new-born are put to death, ox- 
exposed in such a manner that they must needs 
perish unless chance or compassion preserve them. 
Amongst most of the people of. Greece the new¬ 
born was laid at the feet of the father until he 
decided upon his lot. This custom was in vogue 
among the Athenians ; the Thebans alone held it 
in reprobation. Romulus, who desired popula¬ 
tion, prohibited the exposure of male children 
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and of the eldest girls, and allowed only that of 
the other girls after three years had passed. 
However, in the corruption of manners which 
soon prevailed, no account was kept of these 
restrictions, and the Romans adopted the custom 
of the Greeks, by drowning their children and 
abandoning them in public places, that they 
might be devoured by animals, or else they 
placed them at the doors of bachelors, who were 
at liberty to make slaves of them. 

Infanticide and exposure were also the custom 
among the Romans, Medes, Canaanites, Babylon¬ 
ians and other eastern nations, with the exception 
of the Israelites and Egyptians. The Scandi¬ 
navians killed their offspring from pure fantasy. 
The Norwegians after having carefully swad¬ 
dled their children, put some food into their 
mouths, placed them under the roots of trees 
or under the rocks to preserve them from 
ferocious beasts. Infanticide was also permitted 
among the Chinese, and we saw, during the last 
century, vehicles going round the streets of Pekin 
daily to collect the bodies of the dead infants. 
To-day there exists foundling hospitals to receive 
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children abandoned by their parents. The same 
custom is also observed in Japan, in the isles of 
the Southern Ocean, at Otaheite, and among 
several savage .people of North America. It is 
related of the Jaggars of Guinea, that they devour 
their own children.* We have given the motives 
which cause the infanticide. 

The Greeks, in cases of deformity which did 
not affect the duration of life, sacrificed the chil¬ 
dren because their existence would be onerous to 
their family and without utility to the State. 

In some cases, however, they had a semblance 
of legality, and it was exacted before destroying 
their monsters, that they should be seen by five 
neighbours ; but the law of the Twelve Tables 
relieved the father from this single -formality, 
and gave to him the right to have his deformed 
children destroyed. The savages of North America 
and the Peruvians pitilessly sacrificed all deformed 
children. 

In Sparta, as is known, individuality disap¬ 
peared before the exigencies of State. So the laws 
of Lycurgus left it to the magistrate to decide 
* Burdach, “ Traite de physiologie.” T. V., p. 85. 
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if the father ought or ought not to raise his 
child, and if he considered it weakly or mal¬ 
formed, it was cast into the ditch. Plato and 
Aristotle in their Institutes condemned to ex¬ 
posure infants judged to be feeble and unable to 
serve the country. 

At Athens it was particularly girls and those 
of the inferior classes that were condemned to 
death. The ancient Norwegians followed the 
same custom with regard to females when there 
were too many in the same family. 

On the coast of Guinea, in Peru, and among 
the Hottentots, in a case of twin pregnancy, 
the feeblest was put to death, and in preference, 
the girl, when the sexes were different. 

In Madagascar and New Granada and Green¬ 
land, when the mother died during or after con¬ 
finement, her living child was buried with her. 

In case of famine or misery in China, New 
Holland, Kamtchatka, they killed their children, 
as they formerly did in Athens. 

Superstitious ideas sometimes ruled infanti¬ 
cide. In Canada certain classes destroyed their 
first-born. In Madagascar they exposed children 
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born on supposed unlucky days. In the East 
Indies they destroyed children to whom the astro¬ 
logers predicted ill-luck. 

The ancient Celts put their new-born upon a 
buckler, which they placed on the surface of a 
river, and regarded as the fruit of adultery those 
borne away by the stream. The Hottentots 
killed one of twins because they were convinced 
that but one could be begotten by one man. 

Abortions were means frequently employed in 
antiquity, and still in our day among certain 
barbarous people. It was the women who per¬ 
formed this sacrifice; sometimes not to be separ¬ 
ated from their husbands during the time of 
nursing, when they were esteemed impure; some¬ 
times to avoid the trouble of nursing their chil¬ 
dren. 

The practice of abortion has nothing in it to 
astonish one who does not know that the embryo 
is endowed with life, because the life is not yet 
observable. So in the latter days of Rome 
women made no scruple of getting rid of an 
inconvenient "pregnancy, and which especially 
interfered with their taste for debauch. This 
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custom lasted until the epoch of Ulpian, a.d. 205, 
who repressed it by severe penalties. 

There are even systems of philosophy which 
have called for infanticide, with the avowed end 
of preventing a too great increase of population. 
Plato and Aristotle were advocates of this 
opinion, and these Stoics justified this monstrous 
practice by alleging that the child only acquired 
a soul at the moment when it ceased to have 
uterine life and commenced to respire. From 
whence it resulted, that the child, not being 
animated, its destruction was not murder. No¬ 
thing can ever authorise in civilised countries 
such practices for the purpose of maintaining 
population within proper limits. 

The attempts against the life of the child 
which are committed at the present day, are 
almost always by seduced girls, and the motive is 
not one of systematic calculation, but the shame 
and misery which follow their abandonment. It 
is unfortunately true that abortion and infanti¬ 
cide are common, not only in Paris, but in all the 
great capitals of Europe, as well as localities of 
less importance. 
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Let us hear the authoritative testimony of 
Prof. Ambrose Jardien, to whom the science of 
medical law owes so many remarkable works : 

“ It is not only in Paris,” he says, “ that the 
crime of abortion is multiplied in so deplorable 
a manner. In a single session, in September, 
1856, the Court of Assizes, de la Drome, gave a 
decision in a case in which fifty-two accused 
appeared as authors or accomplices of numerous 
abortions, committed in some neighbouring com¬ 
munity of the department. We know that in 
certain countries abortion is practised in a 
manner almost public, without speaking of the 
East, where it has, so to speak, entered into the 
manners of the country. We see it, in America, 
in a great city like New York, constituting a 
regular business and not prevented, where it has 
enriched more than one midwife. The number 
of children bom dead or expelled before their 
natural time, which has considerably increased 
during the last fifty years, is a proof of this. 
For a population of 76,770 persons in 1805, there 
were but forty-seven still-born children ; in, 1849, 
in a population of 450,000 the number of still- 
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bom children, amounted to 1,320 ; that is to say, 
in a population which has sextupled, the still¬ 
born and premature births have increased thirty¬ 
sevenfold.” * 

The same author, speaking of infanticide, gives 
the following resume of the actual situation : 

“ England does not yield to Germany or France 
in the frequency of the crime of infanticide. Taylor 
for two years nearly corresponding, gives the fol¬ 
lowing figures, which can leave no doubt upon 
this point. In 1862, in 20,591 criminal inquests 
which took place in England and Wales, 3,239 
were of children under one year, and in 124 
verdicts of voluntary murders, more than a half 
were infanticide. In 1863, in 22,757 inquests, 
3,664 were of infants, and of these 166 of them 
were verdicts of murder. As in France, the 
majority were of women in service.”! 

At Berlin, according to Caspar, J the autopsies 
of the new-born form of themselves a quarter of 
the legal autopsies. In Paris this proportion is 
considerably surpassed. 

* Jardien, “Etude Medico-legale sur Pavortnient.” 

t Jardien, “Etude Medico-legale sur l’ipfanticide.” 

X Caspar, “Traite pratique de medicine legale.” 
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“ There is, finally, at the present time, a kind 
of infanticide, which, although it'is not so well 
known, is even more dangerous, because done 
with impunity. There are parents who recoil 
with horror at the idea of destroying their off¬ 
spring, although they would greatly desire to be 
disembarrassed of them, who yet place them with¬ 
out remorse with nurses, who enjoy the sinister 
reputation of never returning the children to 
those who have entrusted them to their care. 
These unfortunate little beings are condemned to 
perish from inanition and bad treatment. 

The number of these innocent victims is greater 
than would be imagined, and very certainly ex¬ 
ceeds that of the marked infanticides sent by the 
public prosecutor to the Court of the Assizes. 

We may now close this chapter by saying that 
the only lawful obstacles to the excessive de¬ 
velopment of population are, moral restraint, the 
introduction into laws of new restrictions upon 
marriage, a prolonged maternal nursing, the 
choice for conjugal relations of the intermenstrual 
epoch, when conception, if npt impossible, is very 
improbable, and, finally, organic changes in the 
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life of the women, by the amelioration of the lot 
of the poorer aiasses.” 

I have here quoted the somewhat exaggerated 
statistics of the still-born in New York in order 
that we here may see what is said of us abroad. 
; These figures give somewhat erroneous ideas, 
because the increase of still-born children is 
owing to other causes than those to which they 
are ascribed. 

First, we have had during the last half century 
an immense emigration. Many of these deaths 
are owing to the severity of the passage, ship 
fever, etc., en route, and the miserable condition 
and want of many of the persons who have com¬ 
posed this emigration. 

Second, the increase of poverty and misery, and 
consequent malformations and osseous distortions 
of the mothers. I have myself delivered many 
hundred women with instruments in this city 
during the last twenty-five years, and they have 
almost universally been of foreign birth. 

Third, the statistics are now kept with far' 
greater accuracy than ever before, so that no 

burials are now permitted without a physician’s 

8 
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certificate, which is required by the Board of 
Health from every sexton. 

Fourth, the above quoted authors have barely 
touched upon the real matter in their writings 
on “ the destructive methods ” of removing the 
effects of pregnancy. Infanticide, as it is generally 
considered (destroying a child after quickening), 
is of very rare occurrence in New York; whereas 
abortions (destroying the embryo before quicken¬ 
ing), are of daily habit, in the families of the 
best informed and most religious.; among those 
abounding in wealth, as well as among the poor 
and needy. The young girl, seduced and destined 
to obloquy and shame, be she rich or poor, will 
seek any means, even known sinful ones, to hide 
her sad fault; to her we give our tearful sym¬ 
pathy, and society hesitatingly condemns her seem¬ 
ingly necessitated conduct. Could she secretly 
enter some private retreat, and after giving birth 
to her child then and there at a full time, and 
leave it for the charitable to bring up properly— 
as is done in the great cities of Europe—the conse¬ 
quences of the sin might be lessened. 

But the married and well-to-do, who by means 
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of medicines and operations produce abortion at 
early periods f>f pregnancy, have no excuse except 
the pretence that they do not consider it murder 
till the child quickens. I will not here repeat 
what I have already said as fully as may be 
necessary in another place. 

A knowledge of the great danger and frequent 
death which so generally accompanies this ne¬ 
farious procedure will do more to stop the prac¬ 
tice than any argument that I can offer. If the 
statistics of the mortality be attentively considered, 
few will willingly run the risk of life which this 
record of “ figures which do not lie ” will tell 
them. And yet, any statistics attainable are very 
incomplete. False certificates are daily given by 
attending physicians. Men, if they are only rich 
enough, die of “ congestion of the brain,” not 
“ delirium tremens,” and women similarly situated 
do not die from the effects of abortion, but of 
“ inflammation of the bowels,” etc. 

One lady, to whom I was called in consultation 
six hour's before her death, confessed to me that 
she had produced abortion upon berself twenty- 
one times previously! The certificate given, I 
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afterwards learned, was “dysentery.” Statistics, 
therefore, are unreliable ; so, whilA it is safe to 
say that we may trust implicity to all the deaths 
given, we may, mentally, perhaps double the 
number. ' How many are the deaths confessedly 
resulting from abortion ? 

Jardien* reports that in thirty-four cases of 
criminal abortion, where their history was known, 
twenty-two were followed, as a consequence, by 
death. In fifteen cases, necessarily produced by 
physicians, not one was fatal. 

This mortality is evidently, however, greater 
than would occur when the patient had the care 
of a family, and when attended by proper nurses, 
skilful physicians, etc. It refers to those cases 
where concealment is the great aim, and where 
everything is sacrificed to that. Still under all 
cases, forced abortions are necessarily operations 
of great danger as well as suffering, and death 
under the best possible contingencies will be not 
infrequent. 

But death is not the only result. A lady who 
one November came to me “to get rid of a baby, 

* Jardien, “Etude Mddico-ldgale sur 1’infanticide.” 
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because her husband was going to Europe in the 
spring, and ahe wanted to go with him and 
couldn’t be bothered by a young one,” failing to 
enlist me in this nefarious scheme, finally found 
a—I was going to say, physician—a somebody, 
who effected the object, and, perhaps, as carefully 
as it could be done. But inflammation ensued— 
as it so frequently does—and was not easily 
arrested. I was called to her some weeks after¬ 
wards, and she was almost exhausted with cellu¬ 
litis and pyaemia. Her husband sailed for 
Liverpool in June without her, as she had not 
been able to sit up for nearly six months ! 

It is now five years since, and if there is a 
woman to be pitied in this city, it is she. Physi¬ 
cally she is a miserable invalid, with no disease 
except the consequence of that utter exhaustion 
resulting from the forced abortion. She had then 
three children; her oldest son was accidentally 
drowned, and her two daughters died of scarlet 
fever while the family were spending a winter in 
Matanzas for the mother’s health. She now lives 
in her magnificent palace, with hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars at her disposal; but her home is 
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desolate and her heart lonely, for the result of 
that disastrous inflammation is thb disorganisa¬ 
tion of both ovaries, and she is inevitably child¬ 
less, and bitterly does she mourn her past follies. 
I can enlarge upon this point with numerous like 
illustrations—so can your next door physician— 
but it is useless. 

The death and illness of the mother, prolonged, 
as it often is, is bad enough ; but there are results 
of this crime which possibly may be considered 
more deplorable. I think any mother might so 
admit it. 

A lady, determined not to have any more 
children, went to a professed abortionist, and 
he attempted to effect the desired end by vio¬ 
lence. With a pointed instrument the attempt 
was again and again made, but without the 
looked-for result. So vigorously was the effort 
made, that, astonished at no result being obtained, 
the individual stated that there must be some 
mistake, that the lady could not be ,pregnant, 
and refused to perform any further operations. 
Partially from doubt and partially from fear, 
nothing further was attempted; and in due pro- 
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cess of time the woman was delivered of an 
infant, shockingly mutilated, with one eye en¬ 
tirely put out, and the brain so injured that this 
otherwise robust child was entirely 'wanting in 
ordinary sense. This poor mother, it would seem, 
needs no future punishment for her sin. Ten 
years, face to face with this poor idiot, whose 
imbecility was her direct work—has it not pun¬ 
ished her sufficiently ? 

Yet, with such facts before us, brown stone 
palaces will continue to be built in the Fifth 
Avenue, and the business of abortion will thrive, 
and the rich occupants will snap their fingers at 
the laws; for have they not the reputations of 
the wives and daughters of lawyers, juries, aye, 
even of the judges themselves in their hands ? 
Lucky, indeed, if they cannot, for like reasons, 
control him who alone has the power to pardon, 
if, by chance, found guilty ! 

The heinousness of the sin; the possibility of 
death immediate and painful; the likelihood of 
prolonged illness and future debility; the chance 
of a blighted being constantly before the sight— 
these are all insufficient to prevent this horrible 
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iniquity which is so common to-day ! I went 
into a fashionable boarding-house 'yesterday, in 
which were four wives of several years’ standing, 
from twenty-two to thirty-five years of age. 
There was not a baby there, nor had there been ; 
nor was there among them one healthy woman 
either! 

A popular clergyman of Brooklyn said in the 
course of a late sermon : “ Why send missionaries 
to India when child-murder is here of daily, 
almost hourly occurrence; aye, when the hand 
that puts money into the contribution box to¬ 
day, yesterday, or a month ago, or to-morrow, 
will murder her own unborn offspring ? 

“ The Hindoo mother, when she abandons hex- 
babe upon the sacred Ganges, is, contrary to her 
heart, obeying a supposed religious law, and you 
desire to convert her to your own worship of the 
Moloch of Fashion and Laziness and love of 
Greed. Out upon such hypocrisy ! ” 

I see no resort left, no staying this tide of sin, 
unless it be in the power of the Church. There 
should be no queazy sensibilities, no mawkish 
delicacy; the sin should be grappled with and 
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crushed out. The pulpit of every denomination 
should make* common cause and fulminate its 
anathemas against every abettor of this enormity. 
I know not why there should be such tenderness 
of speech on the part of the clergy, for there is no 
such modesty on the part of the actors concerned. 
Arrayed in gorgeous silks, satins and velvets, 
covered with flashing gems—mine is but the 
common story of every physician—I have had 
unknown women walk into my office, and inquire, 
“ Are you the doctor ? ” and upon an affirmative 
reply, without further preface, say, “ I want you 
to produce an abortion for me,” as coolly as if 
ordering a piece of beef for dinner. 

Do the clergy consider this less a sin than 
lying, blaspheming, or stealing ? Do they sympa¬ 
thise with it ? It is impossible for them to ignore 
it, for it is everywhere. Do they think it enough 
to publish, once a year, resolutions against it, 
which few men and no women ever see. Rev. 
John Todd* has come out boldly and eloquently. 
Should not it be the subject of, at least, one 
sermon yearly by every clergyman in America and 
the world ? 


Todd, “ Serpents in the Dove’s Nest. ” 
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I have dedicated this volume to the clergy of 
America, because they are the greats moral levet- 
power of the country. They can make this vice 
disgraceful; they can compel it to be kept dark; 
they can preyent it being the common boast of 
the women, “ that they know too much to have 
babies.” 

I have endeavoured to put the physical argu¬ 
ment in their hands ; I have striven to enlist 
their hearty co-operation in the cause, and now I 
leave it with the confidence that He who founded 
this great nation, carried it through such great 
vicissitudes, will not leave it to self-destruction 
and moral degradation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONJUGAL RELATIONS DURING THE PERIOD OF 
MENSTRUATION. 

The principal object I had in view, in writing 
this work, has been accomplished with the closing 
of the last chapter, yet the common mind is so 
imperfectly informed respecting one of the great 
natural functions of womanhood, and so little 
aware of any law of duty in reference to it, that 
I have not hesitated, even at the expense of 
materially adding to the size of this volume, 
to draw still further from Mayer’s 1 carefully pre¬ 
pared statement. 

To many it may seem that it is unnecessary to 
caution against contracting relationships at tfye 
period of the monthly flow, -thinking that the 
instinctive laws of cleanliness and delicacy were 
sufficient to restrain the indulgence of the appe- 
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tites, but they are little cognisant of the true 
condition of things in this world. 

Often have I had husbands inform me that 
they had not missed having sexual relations with 
their wives once or more times a day for several 
years; and scores, with delicate frames and 
broken-down health, have revealed to me similar 
facts, and I have been compelled to make per¬ 
sonal appeals to the husbands to refrain from 
indulgence during this period. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to 
give any account of the object, character, or other 
particulars respecting the menstruation of women. 
The different theories of past days respecting it, 
and the present received opinions are to be found 
in all works on physiology, and popular and pro¬ 
fessional medical works now easily accessible to 
every one. Our only aim at present is to deter¬ 
mine if this flow should be considered as any 
obstacle to the generative act, and if we should 
prohibit sexual relations during the continuance 
of this flow. 

The earliest authority is that of Moses, who 
rigorously ordained entire abstinence, not only 
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during the actual flowing, but for such a number 
of days as to»entirely surpass any ordinary dura¬ 
tion of the periods. 

But at the present day Moses is considered by 
some to have been exceedingly dictatorial, or to 
have ordained laws for warm climates, for an 
ardent people, from prejudice, for the sake of 
causing the Jews to do something distinctive 
from the habits of other people around, as he is 
said to have ordained circumcision and forbid¬ 
den the use of pork, etc.,—rites and customs 
mainly intended to separate his chosen people 
from the Gentiles adjacent. We will look at 
what he did order, and then review the science 
of the subject, and finally judge whether his 
ordinations were in conformity therewith. 

“ The woman also with whom man shall lie 
with seed of copulation, they shall both bathe 
themselves in water, and be unclean until the 
even. 

“ And if a woman have an issue, and her issue 
in her flesh be blood, she shall -be put apart seven 
days; and whosoever toucheth her shall be un¬ 
clean until the even. And every thing that she 
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lieth upon in her separation shall be unclean; 
every thing also that she sitteth upon shall be 
unclean. And whosoever toucheth her bed shall 
wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, 
and be unclean until the even. And whosoever 
toucheth any thing that she sat upon shall wash 
his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be 
unclean until the even. And if it be on her bed, 
or on any thing whereon she sitteth, when he 
toucheth it, he shall be unclean till the even. 
And if any man lie with her at all, and her flowers 
be upon him he shall be unclean seven days ; and 
all the bed whereon he lieth shall be unclean. 
And if a woman have an issue of her blood many 
days out of the time of her separation, or if it run 
beyond the time of her separation, all the days of 
the issue of her uncleanness shall be as the days 
of her separation : she shall be unclean. Every 
bed whereon she lieth all the days of her issue 
shall be unto her as the bed of her separation ; 
and whatsoever she sitteth upon shall be unclean, 
as the uncleanness of her separation. And who¬ 
soever toucheth those things shall be unclean, 
and shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in 
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water, and be unclean until the even. But if she 
be cleansed of her issue, then she shall number to 
herself seven days, and after that she shall be 
clean.”— Leviticus xv. 19-28. 

In the law of Manou, as in the law of Moses, 
the woman is reputed impure at the date of her 
periods, as is shown by this passage. Whatso¬ 
ever desire he may feel, he (the man) should not 
approach a woman, when her periods commence to 
appear, nor even to lie upon the same bed. 

The Talmud, still increasing the rigour of these 
ordinances, ordains : “If a woman cohabit with 
her husband the evening of the appearance of 
her menses, whatever may be their duration, she 
can only commence to count the days of her un¬ 
cleanness from the date of the fifth day which fol¬ 
lows the cohabitation, which will make the day of 
her purification the twelfth.” 

We note in one of the verses of Leviticus, 
above quoted, that there is a question made 
respecting a flow out of the ordinary time, or not 
ceasing when they ought to ceas.e. 

Commentators are exercised, to distinguish be¬ 
tween these flows, those which actually proceed 
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from the same source as the menstrual flow, from 
those due to some other cause, and, to this end 
they have sought for specific characteristics in the 
colour of the blood which escapes from the uterus. 

Five sorts of blood have been reputed impure, 
the red, black, saffron-shaded, or of water mixed 
with clayey earth, or finally, that of water mixed 
half with wine. 

It is unnecessary to say how indeterminate are 
these characteristics. In our day, and with the 
present state of science, such a confusion can 
no longer exist, unless there be a metrorhagia, 
coming on immediately after the menses, with¬ 
out leaving sufficient time for them to run 
through the usual phases; for if the blood was 
altogether colourless, and had taken very nearly 
the appearance of vaginal mucus, no error would 
be permitted, and the new flow would be con¬ 
sidered as an accidental occurrence. Still more 
surely would a haemorrhage between the periods 
be recognised as the symptom of some patholo¬ 
gical lesion. 

Furthermore, the distinction is unimportant in 
relation to the question at issue, for if sexual 
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relations ought to be avoided during the periods, 
for a still ijiore urgent reason they should he 
suspended during a hsemorrhage of whatever sort, 
originating in the sexual organs. 

The laws prescribed by Moses > are observed 
still, by the greater number of Jewesses. In the 
great capitals, indeed, there is some probable 
laxity, and it is noted that there too the primitive 
Jewish types are gradually becoming effaced, 
which is perhaps owing in part to this very 
circumstance. 

These institutions may be regarded, to a 
certain point, as rules of medical police, inspired 
by certain mystical ideas of hygiene, spread 
throughout the Orient, with a generally ac¬ 
cepted religious character. If, in this respect, 
we compare the Hebraic legislation with that of 
the Egyptians and Hindoos, we shall be struck 
with the fact that Moses greatly simplified the 
practices of purification, suppressing all founded 
on superstition and maintaining only that which 
was really useful to hygiene, and favourable to 
morals. But the purity of the blood conduced to 
another end of an infinitely superior order. It 

9 
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was the symbol of interior purity, and was put 
by the legislator into an intimate relation with 
the worship of Jehovah and with the holiness 
demanded by this worship. 

R. P. Debreyne, the celebrated Catholic Casuist, 
says, “ It is known that many theologians upon the 
authority of Saint Thomas, regard as a mortal sin, 
the exercise of the marriage rite during the period 
of menstruation, because, according to them, this 
circumstance exposes them to the serious peril of 
begetting children either leprous or monstrous.” 

Sanchez and a great number of theological 
writers affirm that that Levitical Law, “ If a 
man shall lie with a woman having her sickness, 
. . . both of them shall be cut off” (xx. 18), 
is a prohibition purely ceremonial, to which one 
is not bound under the evangelical law. 

"We are convinced that this precept is as much 
moral as ceremonial because the conjugal act, 
exercised during the catamenial period, carries 
with it a theological wrong, in the sense that it is 
more or less injurious, or unfavourable to its 
principal end—generation ; not because, as theo¬ 
logians say, it engenders infants that are lepers 
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or monsters, which we do not at all believe, but 
because there is generally nothing produced, 
either normal or abnormal. Why not ? Because 
menstruation is but a preparatory function, and 
the discharge, a depletive and expulsive excre¬ 
tion, not fitted for generation, and it is found that 
the time immediately following is more favour¬ 
able to conception, and this is a fact which the 
experience of every day proves. 

You see then, that we have no need to depend 
upon the passage of Ezekiel—“ If a man be just 
and do that which is lawful and right, . . . 

neither hath defiled his neighbour’s wife, neither 
hath come near to a menstruous woman,” xviii. 
5, 6;—where cohabitation during the menstrual 
period is ranked with adultery. 

The same author concludes,* “ the wife is not 
held to conjugal duty during the epoch of the 
menstrual flow.” 

It results from the preceding, that in a religious 
point of view, the marriage act should be pro¬ 
scribed during the menstrual period, at least, 
according to the Jewish and Christian laws, with 


Debreyne, luc. cit., p. 313. 
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this difference, however, that the first add to the 
interdiction a certain number of daj"s after the 
cessation of the flow, while the second limit the 
prohibition only to its actual duration. 

A book which has recently appeared, and which 
is generally circulated among women, represents 
the menstrual functions under a strange aspect. 
Not content with re-establishing the true signifi¬ 
cation of this essentially physiological act, and of 
avenging the most beautiful half of the human 
race for the degradation which has weighed upon 
it for antiquity ; the author of this work, without 
any competence, furthermore, for treating such a 
subject, considers women as a sort of divinity, 
precisely on account of the special tribute this 
sex pays to nature.* “ We know,” cries he, in 
an excess of cynical enthusiasm, “ this sacred 
being, who, on that account, the middle ages 
charged with impurity, is found in reality to be 
in nature the saint of saints.” 

We would not have quoted such shocking 
exaggerations, if it were not to say how painful 
it is to see a writer, justly esteemed for his histo- 

* Michelet, “ L’amour,” introduction, p. 8. 
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rical works, commit the fault of usurping a field 
to which |je is entirely .a stranger, and giving 
the prestige of his name to the propagation of 
opinions both false and prejudicial to society. 

In fact, if we believe Michelet, woman should 
be an invalid, “ afflicted with a constantly bleed¬ 
ing wound,” * and the duty of the husband is a 
perpetual adoration of the fetish. Such doctrines 
are subversive of all ideas received into the bosom 
of families. 

Reason and experience both show that sexual 
relations at the menstrual period are very danger¬ 
ous for both man and woman, and perhaps also 
for the offspring, should there chance to be con¬ 
ception. 

There is no doubt, that for a woman, all undue 
excitement is injurious at this period. Our daily 
experience shows us that suppressed courses are 
the result of great emotion, as anger, fear, etc., 
and sometimes, from the same causes also the 
contrary effect of haemorrhage occurs. It is not 
evident that such nervous disturbance as coitus 
might cause many similar results, and by pre- 

* Michelet, “ L’amour,” introduction, p. 19. 
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ference excite the flowings ? But it is no question 
of the reason, we have the observation of every 
medical man, and daily proofs that such are the 
results. 

And nervous influences are not all. The 
mechanical action itself plays an important part 
in producing the numerous accidents which we 
observe. It augments the turgescence of the 
parts, and increases the normal flux until it 
attains the proportions of a i*eal haemorrhagic 
molimen, which results in an immediate flow and 
a serious loss of blood. 

Finally, the peril which we note here is not 
only observable in regard to the catamenial flow, 
but is inherent to the genesaic act itself, when¬ 
ever there exists a flow of blood from the vulva, 
from whatever source it emanates. Whatever 
may be the origin of these flows of blood from 
the female genitals, the repose of these organs is 
imperiously demanded. 

As for the man, the danger he runs is not from 
any virulent properties appertaining to the men¬ 
strual blood, as the ancients thought, and as 
some, perhaps, of the present day believe. No, 
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the blood of the menses has not the malignity 
ascribed to.it by certain naturalists. Authors 
have maintained, entirely unsupported by facts, 
however, that women, at the time of this flow, 
have the power to kill by their touch a young 
vine; that they render a tree sterile ; that they 
turn sauces; sour wine and milk; rust iron and 
steel; that they cause a pregnant woman to abort, 
and render another sterile ; that they make dogs 
mad and even fowls, etc. 

Paracelsus regarded the menstrual blood as the 
most subtle of poison. He asserts that of it the 
devil makes spiders, fleas, caterpillars and all 
the other insects that people the air. 

The blood of the regies differs in no respect 
from ordinary blood; has no bad qualities, when 
coming from healthy women ; but, in another con¬ 
dition, it might have some influence upon external 
objects, the same as the other secretions from a 
person affected with any disease. 

But if the menstrual blood is ordinarily exempt 
from the injurious qualities, which have been 
attributed to it, it is indeed true that it may 
contract them, by being too long delayed in the 
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utero-vaginal canal through which it flows; that 
it may become corrupt and acquire all* the charac¬ 
teristics of decomposed animal liquids, or an acid¬ 
ity and virulence proportioned to the length of 
its duration and stagnation in the parts and at 
the temperature of the locality ; or it may partici¬ 
pate in the other idiosyncracies and conditions 
of the woman, the exact amount of which it is 
impossible to appreciate. The contact of this 
vitiated fluid with the gland and urethra of the 
male organ may, and frequently does, cause 
superficial excoriations which resemble chancres 
without having their gravity ; blenorrhagias which 
resemble specific gonorrhoeas and which would 
deceive us, if they did not speedily yield to ap¬ 
propriate treatnent. We will not dwell further 
upon these facts of daily experience. 

As for the progeny resulting from this impure 
connection, we will say but little; first, because 
we think conceptions are very rare during the 
season of the periods from the processus of the 
ovule, if the theory of Pouchet is true; and 
secondly, because rigorous and scientific observa¬ 
tion is mute on this point. We shall have to 
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invoke <4ld prejudices and popular beliefs if we 
desire to say» anything more than a presumption 
in regard io the unfortunate eventualities which 
weigh so heavily on the child procreated during 
the menstrual period. Tradition claims that 
they are born cachectic, affected with scrofula or 
rickets, and are of dull mind. We repeat, facts 
are wanting to sustain this belief, which, however, 
numbers many partisans. 

It is of little consequence whether there is 
danger or not for the offspring, it is undoubted 
that it exists for the parents. 

Besides the hygienic question, there are other 
interests, not less respectable, engaged in this 
matter. They are those of morals. 

In fact, the woman when she has her periods 
takes the greatest care to conceal it from all 
eyes. She is affected instinctively, we will not say 
willingly, in her dignity. She considers her con¬ 
dition as a blot or an infirmity ; and although 
her modesty—the most incendiary of the female 
virtues—has been spared by the omnipotence of 
her husband, she blushes to herself at the tribute 
she is compelled to pay to nature. To constrain 
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her in this condition, to submit to conjugal 
caresses, is evidently to do violence to what is 
most respectable in her nature ; it is to cast her 
down from her pedestal; it is to rob her of the 
prestige which the graces of her sex assure to her. 
Love has need of poetry, and accommodates 
itself illy to the gross realities of the animal life. 
Do not seek to contradict such legitimate repug¬ 
nance. The first step in this path infallibly leads 
to ruptures the most to be regretted. 

But it is not only at the menstrual epoch that 
the wife should conceal from the husband die 
details of the lower necessities to which she, as 
well as he, is subject; we would desire that she 
should endeavour never entirely to lay aside her 
natural charms of modesty and delicacy even in 
the intimacy of the bed-chamber. She will gain 
more than she can think in constancy and love 
—the most cruel enemies of which come from 
the destruction of the illusions and from satiety. 

More than one married woman will find in 
these lines, if she discovers all their meaning, an 
explanation of the inexplicable weariness of her 
husband, and the solution of an unsol vable enigma 
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to her arkour propre; that is to say, the reason 
of the triumph of some rival (perhaps less en¬ 
dowed in both body and mind), in the affections 
of her husband. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONJUGAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE OLD. 

It appears necessary before entering upon pre¬ 
cepts, to determine the state which age impresses 
upon either sex, relative to the genital functions 
and the passions associated with them. This 
exposition, furthermore, seems entirely indis¬ 
pensable for the better understanding of what 
we have to say in the continuation of this 
chapter. 

The faculty of procreation is extinguished in 
woman with menstruation. About the age of 
forty-five to fifty years the menstrual flux is 
suppressed, the breasts lose their fulness, and 
the uterus loses its organic activity. The body 
itself does not long delay entering into decrepi¬ 
tude, and soon we see the woman—once so 
favoured by nature when she was charged with 
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the dut^ of reproducing her species—degraded 
to the level cf a being who has no further duty 
to perform in the world. However, her family 
and society recompense her for the loss of her 
physical charms, by surrounding her with respect 
and heart-felt care, which are in remuneration 
for services which she has rendered to one and 
another in the past, by devoting herself to the 
cares of maternity. At this period of life, woman 
has eminently a need for the affection and pro¬ 
tection of a husband, whose existence she has 
embellished. Culpable, indeed, are they who 
push ingratitude to indifference or to abandon¬ 
ment. 

In woman, the transition from adult to old age 
is designated by the title of the “ critical period,” 
to designate the arrangements which coincide 
with this meno-pause. The organs of reproduc¬ 
tion have no longer a special life, and departed, 
no longer excite the whole economy. Notwith¬ 
standing that the wife, always desirous of pleasing, 
exerts herself by all imaginary artifices, to preserve 
the charms that nature has still left, until con¬ 
vinced of their powerlessness, she seeks a con- 
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solation in giving to her sentiments off affection 
a new direction. 

In man, the prolific powers persist for an 
undetermined period, but are always relative to 
the general constitutional force and the integrity 
of the general health. Generally a marked 
diminution of the procreating powers is observable 
about the fiftieth year, and this decrease continues 
to lessen until the age of seventy—the final period 
of the exercise of the genital sense—when it 
entirely disappears. 

But if nature affixes an almost constant limit 
to the procreating faculty in both sexes, has it 
furnished for man as for woman a certain sign to 
which one can recognise the destruction of the 
faculty ? 

This question has been treated at length by 
many writers on impotence and sterility.* 

The opinions which are current in the science 
of to-day seemed for a long time in contradiction 
with the most authentic facts till within a few 

* Felix Iloulaud. “ Trait/; de l’impuissance et de la Sterilte 
cliez l’homme et ehez la femme.” 

A. K. Gardner. “ Causes and Curative Treatment of 
Sterility.” 
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years. V. Duplay has sapped to its foundation 
this accredited doctrine. 

No one contests that in the regular order of 
things, man arriving at a certain age loses the 
faculty of reproduction, from whence one might 
conclude that, since the fecundating property 
resides in the zoospermes, these ought to be 
wanting in old men; this is a logical deduction, 
but, on the other hand, experience comes to 
confirm this opinion a priori, as is attested by 
the majority of modern physiologists, such as 
J. Muller, Kartzoeker, Longet, Geoffroy, etc. 
Still this doctrine and these experiences have, 
against theirs, an authority of great weight. 
“ The venereal appetite,” says Wagner, “ dimini¬ 
shes in man, but the faculty of engendering seems 
to last during the entire life of those who enjoy 
good health. I have found spermatozoa in the 
testicles of very aged men, particularly in men of 
sixty or seventy years. Frequently there were 
none in the vas deferens, but in general the 
vesiculm seminales contained them.* 

* Wagner. “ Histoire de la generation,” French translation, 
pp. 14 and 31. 
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In the face of such contradictory assertions, 
M. Duplay brings the fruit of his researches, with 
the purpose of elucidating this question. 

But as M. Rowland very judiciously remarks, 
“ for superficial readers, the light brought by 
M. Duplay, far from clearing up this difficult 
problem, has only plunged it into deeper dark¬ 
ness ; for, one may say, if the spermatic secretion 
is effected as normally in the old man as in the 
adult, and if the former has not any longer the 
power of pi’ocreating, this aptitude evidently does 
not reside in the composition of the sperm, or, 
more simply in the presence of spermatozoa, and 
we must return to the opinion of Burdach, who 
considers these animalcules as an accessory fact, 
and as a concomitant phenomenon of this faculty, 
and not as the essential cause.” 

In fact, M. Duplay has found, as Wagner did, 
zoospermes in the semen of old men, even to the 
age of eighty-six years. 

We will now cite the conclusions from the 
labours of Duplay : 

“ Contrary to the opinion generally admitted 
by physiologists, the spermatozoa are found in 
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the sei^ien of old men. The opposite opinion, 
far from being the rule, ought to be considered 
from our researches, as the exception. If in 
certain cases, the spermatozoa are less numerous 
than in the adult, or less uniformly distributed 
than in the latter, throughout all the extent of 
the spermatic passages; if, in certain cases, they 
present a less perfect formation, in others also, 
and sometimes in very aged subjects, they are 
found with all the characteristics which are 
present during the middle period of life. 

If old men are not more apt to reproduce 
themselves, which is most -generally observed, 
and if, on the other hand, the presence of sper¬ 
matozoa constitutes the fecundating quality of 
the seminal fluid, it is due less to the composition 
of their sperm than to other conditions of the 
reproductive act, to which must be attributed 
the unfruitfulness of the old.* 

But what are the other conditions which 
account for the sterility of old men. Roubaud 
thinks that he has discovered that the infecundity 

* Duplay, “Archives generates de Medicine.” Dec. 1852. 
p. 402. 
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of advanced age belongs rather, in the jiajority 
of cases, especially among those who possess 
normal spermatic animalcules to a notable dim¬ 
inution in the force with which the general fluid 
is emitted ; and he reasons thus from the analogy 
with that which occurs in the worn-out adult, 
who becomes sterile from the same cause. 

If we should now declare our opinion, as 
regards the entirely mechanical theory, we should 
say that we were in nowise satisfied, and that we 
prefer to admit some yet unknown modification 
in the sperm of the aged, which will some day 
clear up the reason of their inaptitude for 
reproduction. 

Furthermore, we have before us many obser¬ 
vations of women fecundated by individuals who, 
either from calculation or impotence, had not 
projected their sperm very far, or in large quan¬ 
tities ; we believe, in a word, that in the mysterious 
act of the venereal impregnation, the elements of 
quality, and force of projection, play but a very 
secondary part, and that it is in another order of 
facts, otherwise raised, that we should seek for 
the conditions so capricious in appearance. 
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It msiy be asked if love survives in the man 
from that fortunate age when the fury of the 
passions finds a willing auxiliary in a young and 
robust organism. Evidently, yes. But it is no 
longer that tormenting love, that anguish, that 
despair, or that supreme happiness which make 
of life a heaven or a hell. The love of the old 
man is more calm, more reflective, and in conse¬ 
quence more tenacious. In youth, love betrayed 
may lead to the exaltation of delirium, and some¬ 
times push on to suicide. In an advanced age, 
the victim allows himself to be slowly immolated, 
without complaint, but the deep emptiness which 
is suddenly made in a heart incapable of reaction, 
may sometimes bring on melancholy (lypemania) 
and even death by the gradual debilitation of the 
principal functions. 

It is not the same in woman, with whom the 
faculty of love preserves all its empire, and some¬ 
times its violence, even to a very advanced period 
of life. Let us listen on this subject to Reveille 
Parise, the most charming writer of cotempor- 
aneous medicine. “ With women,” he says, “this 
passion is equally modified by age, but not to the 
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same extent as with men. That is wh/ to love 
deeply is the key to woman. She loves as she 
lives, as she breathes. It seems as if nature gave 
her one necessity, love; one business, love ; one 
duty, love ; one recompense, love; and she re¬ 
mains faithful to this powerful instinct. In 
general, the life of a woman may be divided into 
three periods. 

In the first, she dreams of love ; in the second, 
she makes it; in the third, she regrets it. Love 
occupies so much place in her life—absorbs so 
much of her time and her faculties—the charm¬ 
ing ideal surrounding it is so powerful—that 
when she arrives at the age when she is com¬ 
pelled to renounce it, she thinks that she is 
but awaking after a prolonged dream, to per¬ 
ceive for the first time the truths and miseries 
of life. However, this love but changes its 
form and manifestation at this period. If, at 
a certain age, as we know, some women carry 
into the exchange of friendships, a grace, a 
delicacy unknown to man, we should not be 
astonished to find that it is the remnants of 
love. Such is the origin of those attachments, 
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full of ^jharm, which still refine the maturity of 
age, and wjiich are, nevertheless, gilded by the 
last reflections of their youth. This faculty of 
loving, while it is preserved with time, changes its 
form and especially its object. 

Conjugal love, carried to a certain degree of 
exaltation, is one of the particular features of 
this sentiment in women. It is equally remarked 
in those endowed with imaginations of especial 
vivacity and extreme sensibility, who at a cer¬ 
tain age, fall into mystical love and religious 
melancholy. 

A last final remark upon this passion itself: 
It is that the influence of age is very much 
greater over the physiological love than over 
sentimental love, which has less necessity for 
physical force and juvenile exaltation. These 
love thoughts, this lava quenched by time, some 
one says, may preserve the remains of a heat 
revivifying to the mind. There are men always 
young in heart and imagination, who have a 
constant devotion for love, -which, by prolonga¬ 
tion, seems to re-illumine the vital principle 
instead of wasting it. Sometimes an attachment 
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for women akin to love is remarked in,certain 
old men of lively brain. Does not one, how¬ 
ever, observe a striking difference between the 
manner of living in the young and in those of 
advanced age ? It has been long known that 
great follies belong to first love, and great weak¬ 
nesses to the second.” * 

If love, sexual love, be it understood, can still 
torment the man, who from his age, would seem 
to have a right, for the serenity of his latter 
days, to escape from its tortures, is it as common 
to see the virile power of the old man in a 
condition to respond to the solicitations of the 
heart ? Unfortunately no; and the Epheme- 
rides of science registers as rare exceptions the 
names of privileged ones in whom the power 
of reproduction is prolonged beyond the period 
indicated above as the normal term of that 
power. 

Among the examples of amorous reminis¬ 
cence in men aroused at the decline of life, 
there are some so authenticated by undoubted 

RtveilhS-Parise. “Traits de la vioillesae, hygMnique, medi- 
cale et philosophique.” 
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testimony that it is difficult to have any doubts 
regarding it. Here are some : 

Begon, physician in Puy-en-Velay, cites the 
case of a gentleman of the robe, of his time and 
country, who married at 75 years of age, moved 
by a principle of conscience, and not able to 
resist the tardy but violent eruption of a tem¬ 
perament which excited him to love.* 

An armourer of Montfaugon, aged 80 years, 
suddenly perceived his forces, which he had 
thought lost for ever, renewed within him, re¬ 
married, and created vigorous children.t 

We find In a large collection of curious facts, 
one taken fnm the Philosophical Transactions ,J 
of an Englishman, named Thomas Parr, who died 
at 152 years of age, after having passed his entire 
life in great austerity. This man married at 
120 years, a vidow, and for a long time after 
attended to his matrimonial duties with a punc¬ 
tuality which his companion was pleased to credit 
him with. 

From the relation of Valerius Maximus Mas- 

* “ Mdmoires de Tr^vcux.” + “ Ibid.” 

+ “ Transactions Philosuphiques.” 1668. 
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inissa, king of Numidia, engendered Metjiynuate 
at 86 years of age. 

Felix Plater affirms that his grandfather begot 
children until 100 years of age.* 

Here is a more rare observation, which is found 
in the history of the Academy of Sciences.! It 
is of a man in the diocese of Seez, who married 
at 94 years a woman of 83, whom he had made 
pregnant. She was confined at full time with a boy. 

The authenticity of this fact is undeniable. 
Monseigneur, the Bishop of Seez, made it the 
subject of a communication to the Academy. 

The genital functions, at all ages, are the cause 
of diseases, from the little judgment which is 
generally exercised in their usage ; but what is 
remarkable, is that old men, who now are no 
longer ruled by the storms of passion, do not, 
more than the young, know hov to resist the 
attractions of the perilous joys of love. And 
what is still more deplorable is, that it is the 
very ones who have abused their youth who 
continue the same excesses in thtir old age. 

* “ Anecdotes de M^ddcine.” T. II. 
t “ M&noires de l’Academie des Science). ” 1710. 
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The gangers of sexual relations in advanced 
age proceed* from two causes; from the loss of 
sperm and from the nervous excitement which 
accompanies coitus. For the sperm is the 
purest extract of the blood, and, according to 
the expression of Fernel, totus homo semen est. 
Nature in creating it has intended it not only 
to communicate life, but also to nourish the 
individual life. In fact, the re-absorption of the 
fecundating liquid impresses upon the entire 
economy an entirely new energy, and a virility 
which contributes to the prolongation of life. 
As to the enervation which follows the cynical 
spasms, it is unnecessary to insist upon their 
disastrous consequences at a period when the 
vital energies are more or less deficient. 

Reveille-Parise, in his Traite de la Vieillesse, 
enumerates at length the causes of the disorders 
which old men bring upon themselves to the 
great injury of their longevity. We cannot 
resist the temptation to reproduce some of the 
eloquent pages which the sagacious observer has 
written upon this subject. 

“ One of the first causes of this infraction of 
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the true principles of hygiene, is that tjie man, 
still in green old age, refuses for a long time to 
believe that he is so. His souvenirs, almost 
synonymous with regret, are always in his 
memory and his heart to torment him. Without 
cessation he turns his eyes backwards to con¬ 
template in the distant horizon the promised 
land of love and pleasure where it would be 
sweet to live, could he but remain there. With 
difficulty he becomes accustomed to the idea 
that the high perogative of procreation is almost 
departed from him, and he does not wish to 
avow to himself, till as late as possible, the con¬ 
dition of decadence with which nature has smitten 
him. This new existence seems an injury and 
shame, for there are few individuals capable of 
accepting old age without weakness of mind and 
affection of the reason. Some whiten their heads 
without disenchanting their minds. Further¬ 
more, a man well constituted, one that age has 
not broken down, still feels perfidious and 
seducing reminiscences ; everything appears young 
to him except the date of his birth. His years 
have fled, but not his strength. He, indeed, 
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admits § that the spurs of necessity are not so 
pressing as formerly, that he no longer feels that 
excess of life, that fire, that ardour, that formerly 
warmed his blood and heart, but he does not 
consider himself an athlete entirely disarmed, 
so that he cannot renew his combat, and as 
Fenelon says, “the young man is not yet dead in 
him.” Many old fools, crazy heads full of years, 
will here recognise themselves. I only ask them 
to be sincere. Are not the attempts of these 
superannuated dolts degrading, their failure in 
love contemptible ? Sometimes the evil is deeply 
rooted in their habits, and as a thinker of our 
day has said, “ the chastisement of those who 
have loved women too much is to love them for 
ever.” These are only reiterated defeats, formid¬ 
able diseases, the halting and precipitate walk 
of old age, which finally teach the imprudent, 
that which he ought long before to have learned; 
that well-being and health consist, especially in 
the latter part of life, in the proper accord of the 
remains of strength with a tried judgment and a 
wise conduct. 

Still Another motive equally urges some old men 
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to dangerous excesses, and this is the example of 
certain men who really, or in appearance, preserve 
the faculties which age usually snatches away. 
So they refer to them, and cite these cases with 
complacency, with a sort of interior satisfaction, 
always disposed to be self-considered as belong¬ 
ing to this category of the predestinated. 

Thus the Marshall d’Estree made his third 
wedding at the age of ninety-one, and married, 
as they said, very seriously. The Due de Lazun 
lived for a long time after having committed 
excesses of every sort. The Marshal de Richelieu 
married a second time, to Madame de Roth, at 
the age of eighty-four years. 

Then how can we believe what Bacon says, 
that “ the debauches of youth are conspiracies 
against old age,” and that, “ one pays dearly in 
the evening for the follies of the morning ! ” We 
see that it was not always so, and the lively 
old man, who thinks himself so rejuvenated by 
some desires hidden under the ashes, is delighted 
to instance himself among such examples. How¬ 
ever, what signifies such isolated and assuredly 
very rare facts ? It is necessary to guide himself 
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by suclq examples, unless indeed he has received 
from nature one of these exceptional constitu¬ 
tions, whose erotic salacity does not finish but 
with life ? This, indeed, would be a fatal 
error. 

Besides the numberless ills which the old 
man prepares for himself by inconsiderate in¬ 
dulgence in his sexual pleasures, he should know 
that sudden death is sometimes the immediate 
consequence of the act of copulation, from cere¬ 
bral haemorrhage or rupture of the large vessels. 
These catastrophes are here produced, as in the 
course of all violent and disordered emotions 
which accelerate the contractions of the heart,' 
or in the middle of a considerable effort, which 
cause a more or less complete suspension of the 
respiration. 

But if it is now asked of us, where is the 
exact limit at which it is important to abstain, 
we shall be unable to reply in a categorical 
manner. That which it is especially necessary 
in this case to take into consideration, is the 
peculiar constitution of each individual, and the 
preceding drain upon his forces from his rela- 
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tions with the other sex. The Abbd Majiry said 
of his friend Portal, “ I hold as dfertain, that 
after fifty years of age, a man of sense ought to 
renounce the pleasures of love. Each, time that 
he allows himself this gratification, is a pellet of 
earth thrown upon his coffin.” 

This is a maxim of the greatest wisdom, and 
we recommend it to our readers, at the risk of 
not being heard. 

As we do not write here but for old men 
engaged in the bonds of marriage, we have not 
occupied ourselves with the voluptuous wander¬ 
ings to which, in large cities, these decayed Love¬ 
laces, whom celibacy has long perverted, abandon 
themselves. 

The most dangerous of these manoeuvres is, 
without contradiction, the variety which they seek 
as the object of their immediate amours. It is, in 
fact, the surest method of awaking the worn-out 
senses. 

Confinement to the conjugal bed keeps dan¬ 
gerous excesses at a distance, and if we are 
obliged to preach moderation to spouses arrived 
at the decline of life, at least, we need not warn 
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them against factitious excitements to which they 
are not already accustomed. 

In a moral point of view, continence in the 
old is, perhaps, still more imperiously demanded. 
In this relation let us recall the judicious reflec¬ 
tions of the author already cited : “ When you 
see an old man of ripe judgment, endowed with 
strong reason, whose bright active mind is still 
able to direct his business, and to be useful to 
society, be convinced that this man is wise and 
continent, and that temperance—so justly among 
the ancients called Sophrosne, guardian of wis¬ 
dom—has, in him, a fervent worshipper.” 

By this, has he not acquired complete moral 
liberty ? Has he not thrown off a violent 
tyranny ? This was Cicero’s opinion. “ Be¬ 
hold,” says he, “ a wise answer of Sophocles,” 
from whom some one demanded, if, being old, 
he still enjoyed the pleasures of love. “ May 
the gods preserve me,” said he : “I have quit¬ 
ted them as willingly as I would have quitted 
a savage and furious master.” Truly a man 
who has accepted his lot with such a clear and 
firm manner, shows a very remarkable moral 
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vigour. Furthermore, we must saj, this man 
did but follow the indications of nature. 

However, it may be, the imitators of Sophocles 
will not be the less worthy of praise, so little 
in this respect are men generally disposed to the 
least sacrifice. You must, however, reconcile 
yourself to it, you whom old age presses upon, 
and by which you are already affected. You 
desire to life as long as possible and with the 
least possible pain ; difficult solution of the great 
problem of existence. Well, renounce that which 
does not comport with your' age, with your tem¬ 
perament, your strength ; accept from age, peace, 
repose, wisdom, in exchange for the transports 
and fires of love. Know, moreover, that to quit 
before absolute incapability, is in all respects an 
essential article in the Hygienic Code of the 
old* 


* “ Reveille-Parise,” loc. cit., p. 431. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MARRIAGE BETWEEN OLD MEN AND YOUNG GIRLS. 

Alliances of this sort have taken place in every 
epoch of humanity, from the time of the patriarchs 
to the present day—alliances which are repugnant 
to nature—between men bordering on decrepi¬ 
tude and poor young girls, who are sacrificed by 
their parents for position, or who sell themselves 
for gold. There is in these monstrous alliances 
something which we know not how to brand 
sufficiently energetically, in considering the recip¬ 
rocal relations of the pair thus wrongfully united 
and the lot of the children which may result from 
them. 

Let us admit, for an instant, that the marriage 
has been concluded with the full consent of the 
young girl, and that no external pressure has 
been exerted upon her will—as is generally the 

rule—it will none the less happen that reflection 

11 
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and experience will tardily bring regrets, and the 
sharper as the evil will be without remedy; but 
if compulsion, or what is often the same thing, 
persuasion , had been employed to obtain the con¬ 
sent which the law demands, the result would 
have been more prompt and vehement. From 
this moment the common life becomes odious to 
the unhappy victim, and culpable hopes will arise 
in her desolate heart, so heavy will weigh the 
chain that she carries. In fact, the love of the 
old man becomes ridiculous and horrid to her, 
and we canuot sufficiently sympathise with the 
unfortunate person whose duty it is to submit to 
it. If we think of it for an instant, we shall per¬ 
ceive a repulsion such as is only inspired by the 
idea of incest. 

In reality, everything is in contrast, physically 
and morally ; and chastity is necessarily absent in 
intercourses where the brutality of the act is not 
blunted and poetised in some manner by the 
passionate overflowings of the ,heart. So what 
do we oftenest observe ? Either the woman 
violently breaks the cursed bonds, or she resigns 
herself to them; and then she seeks to fill up the 
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void in her soul by adulterous amours. Such is 
the sombre»perspective of the sacreligious unions 
which set at defiance the most respectable in¬ 
stincts, the most noble desires, and the most legiti¬ 
mate hopes. Such, too, are the terrible chastise¬ 
ments reserved for the thoughtlessness or foolish 
pride of these dissolute grey-beards, who prodigalise 
the last breath of their life in search of depraved 
voluptuousness. 

Let us now turn from the dangers that we have 
sufficiently exposed in the preceding chapters, and 
which are inherent to the exercise of the genital 
sense in advanced age. These dangers exist only 
for the man, as is easy to imagine ; but they are 
all the more dangerous as the young bride is more 
or less capable of over-exciting the sexual appe¬ 
tites by her graces, freshness, and other attractions 
with which she may be endowed. Unfortunate 
is the imprudent man who dares to drink without 
care from this cup of delight. Nature knows how, 
in such a case, to punish cruelly any infraction of 
her laws. 

One of the kings of ancient Germany, arrived 
at advanced age, was counselled to marry again, 
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and to a beautiful maiden, advice which he firmly 
declined, saying, that “ it was the pleasantest form 
of suicide.” 

A young smile for a grey beard is a proverb 
which reveals the corruption of manners and the 
infamous stupration which makes the nuptial 
couch a den of debauch, a thousand times more 
despicable than the foulest brothel. 

The products of old age are generally cacochynes, 
weakly and by predilection especially subject to 
attacks of every morbific agent. 

The cause of this fact is complex, and is found 
in the abnormal condition of the sperm at an 
advanced period of life ; in the general prostration 
of the father, and doubtless also in the small part 
taken by the wife in the genesaic act. Finally, 
the disproportion in the ages of the parties united, 
which we have seen to exert an incontestable influ¬ 
ence upon procreation, finishes the explanation of 
the vitiation of the productions of old age. 

Whatever it may be, every one has been able 
to make the observation, a more or less consider¬ 
able number of times, that children, the issue of 
old men, are habitually marked by a serious and 
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sad air spread over their countenances, which is 
manifestly "«ery opposite to the infantile expression 
which so delights one in the little children of the 
same age, engendered under other conditions. As 
they grow up, their features take on more and 
more the senile character, so much so that every 
one remarks it, and the world regards it as a 
natural thing. The old mothers pretend that it 
is an old head on young shoulders. They predict 
an early death to these children, and the event 
frequently justifies the horoscope. Our attention 
has for many years been fixed upon this point, 
and we can affirm* that the greater part of the off¬ 
spring of this connection are weak, torpid, lym¬ 
phatic, if not scrofulous, and do not promise a 
long career. To statistics, collected on a large 
scale, is reserved the task of throwing light 
upon this interesting problem. We strongly 
urge expert labourers to engage in this re¬ 
search. In this study the work of Dr. Morel 
may be consulted with great interest, .entitled 
“ Des degenerescences physiques, intellectuelles 
et morales de l’espeee humaine. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

WHAT MAY BE DONE, WITH HEALTH IN VIEW AND 
THE FEAR OF GOD BEFORE US. 

In the foregoing chapters we have, as fully and 
as minutely as was judged necessary for the 
elucidation of the subject under consideration, 
considered the physical relations of the sexes. 
If some of my readers think that the explanations 
are not sufficiently explicit, or that some of the 
statements are made too vaguely and obscurely, 
they will please to remember the circumstances 
under which the work has been written, and 
especially the delicacy necessary in treating 
subjects of this nature. 

Verbiage has been sometimes expressly selec¬ 
ted instead of distinct statements, and a round¬ 
about sentence has often been used as the 
substitute for an expression which might offend 
sensitive minds. Especial care, it will be 
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observed, has been used not to admit anything 

which might administer to the depraved appetites 

* 

of the prurient-minded, and, above all, not to 
make any statements of facts, with such details, 
as might be perverted from their intended pur¬ 
pose to serve unworthy or improper ends. 

We have shown that the females in the refined 
circles of the present day are brought up from 
the cradle in an improper manner; that they are 
hurried from childhood into womanhood; from 
adolescence into maternity, with no middle 
period, no halting term, where, during a season 
of quiet, the constitution might gather strength 
for the coming changes in her physical being, 
and the new duties which there may devolve 
upon her. 

We have shown that, from a false idea of its 
innocuousness, after entering into the holy (?) 
bonds of matrimony, they are persistently and 
continually endeavouring, by every means in 
their power, to avoid the great object of married 
life—an object which was the special design of 
Providence in creating the sexes—love, parental 
feeling, and all the higher and nobler emotions 
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or the soul—the begetting of children ; that the 
various- means they have adopted are ,all mentally 
and morally injtiri ous to both the parties engaged ; 
that some of them are especially injurious to the 
physical natures of the t wo —yes, to the three 
persons whose welfare is implicated in the 
matter—and that much of the nervbJS, hysterical, 
worn-out and good-for-nothing character of the 
women of the higher classes to-da’ is owing to 
their practising this thoughtless, ignorant sin 
against the laws of life and health. 

We have shown that, if a deeper sin exists in 
the world than infanticide—infant iiurder, in 
plainer terms—that sin has yet to be mads known 
to us. Murder in itself has no paralld in the 
catalogue of crimes. The taking away of what 
we cannot restore ; the destruction of what is 
beyond human power to atone for; th< sacrifice 
of human life—God and nature and huaan laws 
have all punished with the greatest sevJ'ity, and 
reprobated as the most heinous of sns. We 
find, too, the laws and human natur acknow¬ 
ledging even a higher crime—when he victim 
has some peculiar relationship to Pe guilty 
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murderer—the killing of one whom it is our duty 
to honour jyid cherish, a parent or a near relation. 

Under other circumstances, it could scarcely be 
credited that there might be a possible aggra¬ 
vation of this wickedness. Yet it is so. Some 
parents are so unlovely in their characters, so 
harsh and cruel in their natures, that the 
natural feelings and affections become crushed 
out of their children’s bosoms, and the aggravated 
character of their murder may be but a matter 
of seeming. But she who murders the innocent 
consequence of an unholy love, or the unconscious 
legitimate result of the God-ordained institution 
of marriage for no stronger reason than fashion, 
love of ease, the hope of retaining the fleeting 
charms of person a few years longer—she who 
murders the tenant of an immortal soul against 
whom no greater crime than existence can be 
alleged—a child, whose birth, perhaps, has been 
looked forward to for many generations; who 
has been prayed for to succeed to a long line of 
noble ancestry; whose coming was the child’s 
dream of the once innocent mother as she 
prattled o’er her playthings and hugged her toy- 
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image to her bosom —she has found a deeper depth 
of sin. 

God grant that when upon her death-bed— 
robed in lace and covered with silken damask, 
with no child to wipe the death-sweat from her 
clammy brow—she may have no deeper sorrow 
than the thought that she had bartered away her 
natural affection for worldly wealth, a child’s love 
for gems, a birthright for a mess of pottage ! 

Still we cannot but remember that we live in 
the world, in this nineteenth century of luxury, 
extravagance, and necessities—that God has 
implanted in our breasts our natural appetites, 
which, in spite of ourselves, do become irresistible 
passions. The problem is to reconcile these 
together. 

To do this, I think, has little difficulty attend¬ 
ing it. Let that principle, which should be the 
guiding one of life, direct in this as in all other 
actions. Do Right. Put away all expediencies. 
Tamper not either with your consciences, with 
your bodies or your health ; perform the duties 
of life boldly and manfully, and confidently 
and submissively accept the results. You have 
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no right “ to take precautions,” or, failing in this, 
to resort 4o murder. Are fashion and dress 
and luxury and ease better than the serenity 
of a quiet conscience ; better than the joys arising 
from the love of fond children ; better than the 
most delicious of all pleasures—that of toiling for 
those we. love ? 

How dearly the immunity sought for—a scant 
family—is obtained ? We have shown already 
that the attempts to thwart nature of her rights 
are full of peril to the physical nature of both 
sexes. Death is not uncommonly an immediate 
result. Decay and debility, followed by weary 
days and nights of languishing on beds of sick¬ 
ness, are the penalties which many pay for these 
transgressions against God’s holy laws. But who 
shall describe the sorrow of the heart which comes 
home to those who, having by violent means, 
limited the number of their children, when they 
find the two, which were “ all they wished for,” 
taken away from them, and it is too late to hope 
for more—Can it know any bounds ? 

We have shown that we can “ do right ” with¬ 
out prejudice to health, by the exercise of con- 
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tinence. Self-restraint, the ruling of the passions, 
is a virtue, and is within the power .of all well- 
regulated minds. Nor is this necessarily perpetual 
or absolute. The passions may be restrained 
within proper limitations. He who indulges in 
lascivious thoughts may stimulate himself to 
frenzy ; but if his mind were under proper control, 
he would find other employment for it, and his 
body, obedient to its potent sway, would not be¬ 
come the master of the man. 

Menstruation in woman indicates an especial 
aptitude for impregnation, and this condition gene¬ 
rally remains for a period of six or eight days after 
the entire completion of the flow. During this time 
chiefly, do the majority of women more readily con¬ 
ceive. Allow twelve days for the onset of the menses 
to pass by and the probabilities of impregnation are 
not so great. This act of continence is healthy, 
moral, and irreproachable. There remains, therefore, 
eight days in the month—from the fourth to the 
twelfth—after the cessation of the flow, during which 
the sexual relations are chiefly liable to be fruitful. 
Dependence however cannot be placed on it, as 
facts show that conception may occur at any time. 
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It is to the knowledge of the foregoing fact, that 
history ’attributes the advice given by Fernel to 
Henry II., who, remaining childless after eleven 
years’ marriage, by confining himself to the recom¬ 
mendations of his physician, finally had connection 
with his wife, Catherine de Medicis, at the proper 
time, and she subsequently became a mother several 
times. 

JBoocrbave had already said, Femince semper 
coneipiunt post ultima menstrua et vix ullo alio 
t&mpore. Haller, Burdaeh, and many others 
have given the same opinion. 

Finally, the most recent experiments under¬ 
taken to solve the problem, so eminently inter¬ 
esting, agree in sanctioning the discovery of this 
inter-menstrual period, as the most propitious 
for fecundation in woman and the majority of 
female mammals. 

Although such is the case, the rule all the 
same is very far from absolute, and depend¬ 
ence cannot be placed on it, as facts have shown 
that conception is not actually confined to one 
period, but may occur at any time. It is ex¬ 
tremely probable, some theorists have held, that 
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during the unusual sexual excitement which the 
female generally experiences after » menstrual 
period, that the action of the internal organs 
attending and following coitus present the most 
favourable conditions for the penetration of the 
fecundating elements. And that this may par¬ 
tially explain the much greater frequency of 
conception, as a consequence of intercourse at 
this particular period. But, in any case, the actual 
length of life of the ovum cannot be fully deter¬ 
mined, it is, however, a considerable number of 
days, and if it does not meet in the generative 
passages the male elements, it dies and is cast off. 
The subject is one for fuller investigation. 

The character, both physical and mental, of our 
children, is also a matter of great importance, and 
not a little under our control. To what extent 
we may affect the minds and constitutions of our 
offspring is not exactly known, but we do know, 
that children begotten by men of general good 
habits, who may be at this particular time much 
affected by intoxicating drink, do inherit marked 
evidences of its consequences in their dispositions. 
Curious and wonderful as it is, we do know that 
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parents, much interested in some great excite¬ 
ment, do impregnate their children with decided 
evidences of this state of mind. The general 
enthusiasm attendant upon Jenny Lind’s musical 
tour in this country, did, to my own knowledge, 
markedly affect the children generated by parents 
full of the musical fervour of that period, and 
these children are now all over our country, 
developing a musical taste very uncommon before 
in this land. 

Could we study the public mind and be enabled 
to trace its effects in families, we should doubtless 
find most wonderful corroborative proofs of this 
opinion. 

One practical result from this theory may be 
effected. Parents may exercise proper judgment 
in this as in other duties of life. They should 
sedulously avoid connections during those periods 
when procreation is most likely, at times of 
physical debility when recovering from disease, 
worn by business cares, gloomy and despondent 
oppressed by grief, and especially when affected 
by any disease hereditary in its nature and 
entailing misery on its possessor. A writer. 
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to whom we have before referred, goes still 
further ; he says : “For the most p@rt children 
of consumptive tendencies are begotten under 
circumstances in which one of the strongest, most 
powerful, and most invigorating influences is 
absent. I mean sunlight. Most children are 
begotten when the parents are not only fatigued, 
but in the night-time, when the parties are in bed, 
covered up with clothing, and so related to each 
other as to have about every abnormal condition 
in their frames in full or superabundant exercise. 
There can be no wider departure from the law of 
health in regard to the propagation of offspring, 
in respect to their constitutional relations to life, 
than to beget them when proper electrical condi¬ 
tions are wanting. 

Under this view, benefit may be derived from 
analogy, if we are only observant, and brave 
enough to make use of it. Of all the domestic 
animals which rise to a rank to make them 
particularly valuable, there is not one whose 
habit it is to copulate at any other time than by 
day. If left to themselves, they are sure to have 
this function in active exercise when the sun is 
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up in the heaven, so as to furnish electric states 
of body. .Nature takes care of this instinct, 
and guards it with great vigilance ; and for the 
double reason, that they may have the largest 
measure of excitement in and for the occasion, 
and that they may be in the best possible vigour 
to perform this act, whenever it is needful for 
the propagation of their kind. What nature 
does by instinct for the lower animals, we ought 
to be able to see the fitness of, when, in addition 
to our own instincts, we have the aid of reason.” 

We find some individuals, few indeed, we fear, 
using good judgment in entering upon marital 
relations. They select their wives from a healthy 
stock, from families of high mental endowments, 
or, more frequently, of superior physical excel¬ 
lence. They calculate in advance upon the pro¬ 
babilities of the character and appearance of the 
offspring to issue from such a combination of 
stocks, and then with strange folly they destroy 
all the possibility of a successful result of this 
well-planned scheme, by procreating children in 
improper states of mind or body. An artist re¬ 
fuses “ to make a palette ” when not in the mood 

12 
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for painting. The poet declares that his verses 
depend upon inspiration. The musician awaits 
a peculiar frame of mind requisite for those 
divine harmonies which are to touch the heart 
of future centuries. Yet these same individuals 
consider that they can impart a portion of their 
own vigorous constitutions to a future genera¬ 
tion, when they are themselves weak and ener¬ 
vated, and wanting temporarily, perhaps, in 
self-control, in both mental and physical vigour, 
from over stimulation by drink. If they should 
perpetuate a likeness of themselves as they 
appear at that very moment, would they be proud 
of the result ? 

Unfortunately, strong drinks give great stim¬ 
ulus to the animal instincts, but the wife should, 
as a moral and responsible being, refuse to lend 
herself , to the wishes of her drunken husband, 
when there is reasonable probability of a pro- 
creative result. 

Can either expect to impart a sunshiny, happy 
disposition to their future child, when this gene¬ 
rative act is entered upon while despondent from 
business trials, or when in any grief at any 
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affliction, or during one of those matrimonial 
quarrels, sometimes seen even in the best regu¬ 
lated families. Mothers imagine that a sudden 
mental shock will so alter the quality of their 
milk as to affect their offspring; and we have 
many recorded instances of children being 
thrown into convulsions from nursing from 
such perturbed bosoms. Is it unreasonable to 
think, then, that a child generated at such a 
time should inherit some of the moody, un¬ 
governable tempers, that have raged in the 
breasts of his immediate progenitors ? 

No, it may be that the external light of 
heaven, or the mild influence of the moon, or 
the sweet effluence of the stars may little affect 
the natures of those born under their sway, but 
sure it is, that the sunlight in the heart of the 
parents at this time will brighten and irradiate 
the nature, and consequently beneficially in¬ 
fluence the future of coming generations. 

Throughout all nature the great aim and 
object of life seems to be the perpetuation of 
itself, and the heart of all thinking life in its 
various forms of utterance asserts that “ there 
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is something holy in maternity.” Shall man, the 
great master of all, shirk this coeqifal and co¬ 
existent duty ? Shall the powers of intellect, 
superadded to the highest attributes of animal 
life, be only employed in opposing the laws of 
God and the instincts of our divine natures ? 
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A. 

PHYSICAL DECLINE OF WOMEN. 

(See Introduction.) 

In the present article we shall depart from the 
beaten track worn by the measured feet of fervid 
orators never weary in praising the charms of 
lovely woman; her grace of form, her springing 
step, her glowing cheek, her sparkling eye, her 
sweet smile irradiating every action. We shall 
leave poetry for fact, and shall forget woman as 
she was; and in no sounding periods shall attempt 
to tell why woman, instead of being as above 
described, is a haggard creature, dull-eyed and 
sallow, pinched in form, an unfit mother, not a 
helpmeet, but a drag on the energy, spirits, and 
resolution of her partner in life. 
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We shall not attempt to consider woman as 
an angel, and to solve the great queqtio bexata, 
“why she was born without wings.” We shall 
not even consider her in her aesthetic and intel- 
lectual sphere, but in the most ungallant manner 
we shall class her among ichthyosauri and 
pachydermata, among bovine and feline, among 
milleped, polyped, and quadruped, and proceed 
to hold her up for inspection as a simple biped, 
an animal, and shall then leave the theme for 
individual reflection. 

Our theme, then, is the “ Causes of the Present 
Physical Decline of Woman.” We read in the 
Old Testament, in the fifth chapter of Genesis, 
“ In the days that God created man, in the like¬ 
ness of God made He him ; male and female 
created He them, and blessed them and called 
their name Adam, in the day when they were 
created.” With the exception of the biblical 
account of the construction of woman out of the 
rib of Adam, taken from him when asleep— 
certainly not easily to be comprehended in its 
full meaning—we have no statement respecting 
the early character of woman. “ Male and 
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female created He them,” does not imply that 
any physical difference existed between the sexes 
as regards' strength, endurance, or capacity, 
either bodily or mentally. We surely cannot 
infer that any such difference should or does exist 
naturally. 

True, indeed, it is that in -man and many 
animals, birds, and perhaps other specimens of 
animated life, the male is larger than the female ; 
but, in proportion to its size, we do not recognise 
any diversity of physical force. In the want of 
any statement to that effect respecting man, we 
have undoubtedly a just right to reason by 
analogy, and we can find no lack of comparative 
vigour in the sexes of any animals. The lioness, 
the tigress, the female bear, etc., are in no wise 
inferior in vigour to the male, save as they may 
or not be different in size. The cow is, in many 
lands, worked like the ox, with no marked con¬ 
trast when of equal size and weight. The mare 
is not judged one whit less muscular or robust 
than the horse. Why, then, is it that the woman 
is physically inferior to the man ? 

To this we answer that she is not inferior, 
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naturally. We will prove this by the females of 
past days, by the women of Jerusalem, * Rome, 
Greece, concerning whom history gives us abun¬ 
dant details respecting their life, manners, dress, 
and the like. It is possible that where these 
matters are spoken of with so much minuteness, 
by so astute a sanitary lawgiver as Moses, by so 
thoroughly educated physicians as Hippocrates 
or Galen, such philosophers as Aristotle and 
Pliny, any such difference would have been for¬ 
gotten ? Is it probable that Sophocles, Euripides, 
Catullus, Juvenal, Ovid, and other painters of 
the domestic manners of their times, should have 
neglected such great diversities in the physical 
capacities of the sexes, as we now observe, if they 
actually existed ? 

Neither do we find any such record of the 
physical inferiority of woman to her lord and 
master recorded in the writings of later days. 
Pope, who loved to have his fling at the pampered 
women of the court and the licentious women of 
the town, no more than the writers of any other 
stamp of the same period, makes no charges of a 
natural weakness of the animal woman. No 
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record of this kind is made by the historians 
of the* colonists of the various settlements in 
America, whether Dutch, English, French or 
Sdanish. 

Finally, the Indian woman of this country, when 
unexposed to the damning influences of civilis¬ 
ation upon the animal economy, is, pari passu , 
equal to the man, enduring cold, hardships, and 
more labour than the man with equal results. 
Dr. Livingstone, in his travels in South Africa, 
while he recognises the existence of female diseases 
among the women, does not note any physical 
inferiority of the women to the men. I am also 
informed by gentlemen of extensive experience 
among the slaves of the South, that the muscular 
vigour of the men and women among the field- 
hands is not markedly different, unless when 
abused while carrying children, or being forced to 
hard work too speedily after their lying-in. 

Now, what is the recognisable difference in the 
lot of woman from the past to the present, be¬ 
tween the savage and the civilised ? Her lot is 
said to be ameliorated. From being considered a 
pet and inferior to man, she is now considered a 
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pet and equal to man. As a pet, she is carefully 
guarded and not allowed to do anything, so far as 

I 

this is possible. The rich being able to effect 
this end, their women are all sick—the poor, com¬ 
paratively so. The whole sex are being killed by 
kindness. 

Let us take the actual condition of the rich 
children of different sexes in this city of New 
York, and looking at them, let us see if there is 
any wonder that they are sickly, miserable, and 
inferior in physical force to what they should be, 
and why it is that the female is constantly, after 
she can walk alone, far below the male even in his 
imperfect physical development. 

So long as children are infants, wearing the 
same dress, their exposures are the same, but as 
soon as the boy leaves his cumbersome garments, 
the swaddling-clothes, which must be kept “ fit to 
be seen,” the distinction begins. The right of 
women “ to be free and equal ” with man will 
come with a Declaration of Independence which 
shall strip off the fetters of petticoat and the 
gilded meshes of lace which have so long bound 
down the gentler sex. 
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For a short period the rich boy is little benefited 
by the Change of attire. The change of his gar¬ 
ments does, indeed, give liberty to the limbs and 
play to the muscles, but the exigencies of rich 
velvet jackets, silken trousers, and white shirts, 
with their lace “ fretwork ” of frills and furbelows, 
require him to be constantly guarded, and the 
natural ebullitions of his animal life are restrained 
by imported bog-trotters, educated to know what 
dirt is, or by a more fashionable bonne d’enfant, 
who unites to her duties instruction in the free¬ 
dom of Parisian morals with the restraints of 
French manners. 

Soon the boy is beyond the demoralising in¬ 
fluences of Hyperion curls which have so long fed 
the sickly vanity of his enervated mother. His 
velvet cap, which he so recklessly offered to his 
friends to be “pegged at” with tops,’has given 
place to one of meaner stuff, and in games of ball, 
tag, and the like, he neither “ respects his cloth ” 
himself, nor exacts regard for it from others. 
Witness the impetuosity with which those boys 
in yonder retired street, rush in friendly strife 
after the “ shinny ball ” ; hear their full-mouthed 
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cry! Does not the air permeate the lungs to 
their farthest cranny, leaving no port j on 6f their 
tissue full of stagnant blood ? Are not the pores 
of their skins open to the free outpouring of the 
waste of the body ? No matter if the foolish 
parents stuff their stomachs with improper food, 
if nature can thus have a full opportunity to get 
rid of it. 

We may speedily follow the boy in his career 
through life, and while we find him free from the 
bad effects of tobacco and alcoholic stimulants, 
engaged in out-of-door exercise, even while 
breathing the air of a city thronged by near a 
million souls, and most imperfectly attended to 
by the authorities in its sanitary matters, yet we 
find the man comparatively vigorous. Debility 
and disease commence with the boy confined over 
his book in ill-ventilated school-rooms, neglecting 
healthy exercise for the ambition of literary 
superiority; or, in our own city, most frequently 
bent over a ledger. It is worthy of note, that 
there is scarcely a single well-ventilated private 
counting-room in city life, and most of the bank- 
rooms are little better. The merchant changes 
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his badly heated house for his worse heated 
counting-roym, not by the healthy walk from one 
to the other, but by this locomotion of a crowded, 
shut-up omnibus or car. Is it strange that the 
health of the business-men of this city is deterior¬ 
ating ; that gout, dyspepsia, and all chronic 
diseases, in addition to consumptions, erroneously 
supposed to be the only malady engendered by 
want of exercise and had air, are greatly on the 
increase ? 

But although the physical stamina of the men 
is not what it might be, it is far superior to that 
of the women, to whom we will again turn. We 
will start with the girl who has kept pace with 
her brother until the date of his assumption of 
breeches and their inalienable privileges. We 
feel that we are treating upon a delicate subject, 
and we beg our readers to attend to the general 
idea, rather than to any peculiar form of ex¬ 
pression, or to any particular illustration, about 
which there may be more than one opinion. 

So soon as the sex of the child is made evident 
by any outward manifestation or dress, so soon 
does the bodily degeneracy commence. The 
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child is then considered as an ornament, in the 
present or the future. The respectability of the 
mother is dependent upon the immaculate purity 
of its worked pantalettes and • under-clothing— 
no mud-pies for you, my dear, after this. “ Julia, 
my dear, or Julia, you awful freckle-face, you 
must put on your flat, and be sure and keep out 
of the sun ”—that is, go into the damp shade till 
you grow up like a potato-sprout in the cellar, 
white, and semi-vitalised. “ But, Julia, I see the 
wind is blowing. Wind is horrible for freckles; 
you can’t go out to-day.” To-morrow it is, 
“ Clementina Angelica, it is too damp for you to 
go out.” “ But, mother, George is out playing ! ” 
“ Yes, George is a great boy.” 

Soon Julia and Clementina Angelica go to a 
fashionable boarding-school, where they learn to 
play a polka, or crochet and the like; and for 
health, walk up and down Broadway twice a 
week in a procession, the principle use of which 
is its serving as an advertisement of Madame 
X——’s school. 

Look at the dress of woman. Were mail to 
so direct the fashion of woman’s dress, in order 
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to enable him, by physical force, to overcome 
her and tyrannise over her, he could not more 
completely fetter her than she shackles herself. 
Her sleeves are placed so low down upon the 
waist that she is unable to raise her hands to the 
top of her head, or use them freely in any direc¬ 
tion ; her limbs ai’e restrained in their motions 
by a profusion of flowing skirts, and her breathing 
interrupted by lacings or corsets, which displace 
the organs and slowly destroy life. It is in vain, 
however, to hope for any relief from the tyranny 
of fashion. Were these injuries caused by any 
edict of church or state, long ere this they would 
have been abrogated. Against the decrees of 
fashion there is no appeal. We must, therefore, 
seek for other evils more curable. 

Hudibras well said of men, what is especially 
applicable to women of the present time, in their 
attention to matters of health ; they 

“ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

They say that the reason' of their condition is, 
that they are the ills consequent upon maternity ; 
that it is the formation of the modern houses; 
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that they are compelled to go up too many flights 
of stairs ; that they are heated with fqrnades, etc. 
They say nothing of late hours, late suppers, im¬ 
proper clothing at parties and public places, of 
the bad results from the modern dances, or the 
want of vigorous out-door exercise, of ill- 
ventilated churches, lecture-rooms, ball-rooms, 
theatres. We will look at their reasons and 
those just given. 

The ills of maternity are great. The curse 
has come down to the present generation. 
But why is it magnified during the last half 
century ? Because woman has become a doll, 
to be decked and draped, and carried out, in¬ 
stead of an active, laborious, working helpmeet 
to man. We have, within a year, had consider¬ 
able experience among opera dancers, whose 
occupation, indeed, is unfortunately not so much 
in the open air as might be desired, but which, 
in its daily study and subsequent practice re¬ 
quires an amount of long-continued muscular 
energy of the severest character, little recognised 
or understood by the community. Hard and 
protracted as this is, it was not intermitted by 
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some, except two weeks before their lying-in, 
and the pguns of labour were, in every case, most 
notably diminished in such a manner as could be 
attributed solely to their peculiar labour, which 
gives great suppleness of limb, free play of 
muscle, and that happy union of power and 
pliability most to be desired. There is reason 
why the necessities of maternity in all its bear¬ 
ings should make woman less reliable, than man 
for certain duties—but why exercise of these 
functions in the nineteenth century should be 
different from the same actions in the sixteenth 
or eighteenth century, is the question to be 
solved. 

Does it depend upon any peculiar feature in 
our domestic architecture ? Do all these mala¬ 
dies spring from the fact that our houses contain 
five or six flights of stairs, one above another ? 

As this reason is urged by many, in all 
seriousness, it behoves us to answer it without 
any of the feelings, which perhaps so preposterous 
a reason might excite. 

First, we are willing to allow that to frequently 

ascend a series of flights of stairs may very pro- 

13 
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bably be inconvenient and painful, and even 
impossible, to any one feeble or diseased'in any 
serious manner; but it should be remembered 
that the old-fashioned houses had double flights 
of stairs, while the modern ones have the same 
number, but placed one above another. Then, 
owing to the modern conveniences for warming, 
lighting, watering, and the less necessities for 
cleaning in consequence, we do not believe that 
there is so much running over the house as 
formerly. 

Next, we do not imagine that any such exercise 
could produce, without other ulterior causes, the 
local diseases complained of, for various reasons. 
The present women of Switzerland, who are 
engaged in tending sheep and goats, who follow 
them day after day, up one mountain-side and 
down another, jumping from rock to rock, run¬ 
ning down the declivities and up the opposite 
steeps, are not distinguished for peculiar ills, but 
rather for their robustness. Neither are the 
German market women of Europe, who walk 
long distances over uneven ground, where no 
roads are laid out, with heavy burdens upon 
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their heads or backs, alike when pregnant as 
otherwise. • Nor are the servants in the very 
houses alluded to affected by the diseases of 
their mistresses, yet they run over the same 
stairs many times to their mistresses’ once. 

That the great blessing of furnaces is often 
abused, we are ready to admit; that when 
improperly used they do burn up the oxygen of 
the air to be breathed, we know. But when 
properly constructed and properly managed, we 
believe that in no manner can a house be so 
healthfully heated, to say nothing of cheapness, 
cleanliness, and convenience. This is not the 
place to argue the question as might be desired; 
but we must be allowed to say that, in general, 
the furnace furnished to a house is too small for 
the work it has to perform, and in consequence 
it is liable to be pressed so hard as to be over¬ 
heated, or, if large enough, it may, by neglect of 
those who have charge of it, become red-hot, and 
thus burn up the air. It is allowed to get out of 
repair, and leak out gas into the air-pipes. 

The house, too, guided by the uncertain 
feelings of the occupant instead of a reliable 
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thermometer, may be over-heated generally. 
But it should not be forgotten that 'there is 
no ventilator more efficient, for it constantly 
brings into the house the pure air of the street, 
which must push out the already used air in the 
house, to make room for it. If the air is burned, 
and thus rendered impure or inefficient, it will 
undoubtedly aggravate any disease and destroy 
the general health ; but it can scarcely be sup¬ 
posed to cause the local uterine diseases alleged 
to spring from it, but rather the diseases of the 
lungs and heart, and the functions of nutrition, 
which are generally most affected by the impuri¬ 
ties of the atmosphere. Neither are the servants, 
as before said, affected like their enervated 
mistresses. 

The deterioration of the health of females is 
not general, it is local; and it is not only local, 
but it is confined, in a great degree, to classes 
even in that locality. Certain forms of the 
diseases peculiar to females are better under¬ 
stood and more easily recognised now than 
formerly, but this merely gives a different name 
to the ill-health of the sex ; and it is not that 
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certain diseases exist now which did not formerly, 
or are iiwreased in proportion, but that now they 
are recognised whenever they exist, whereas for¬ 
merly they were often mistaken or disregarded. 

It is the females of the cities and large towns, 
imbued with city manners and customs, where 
these maladies are most rife, and found only in 
exceptional cases among our poorer classes, who 
are not exposed to fashionable follies. In cities, 
all of the better classes of the population live not 
so much for themselves as for other people ; more 
solicitous as to what Mrs. Grundy may say than 
for their own comfort and health. 

They are constantly going somewhere at im¬ 
proper times, and seasons, and hours. So delicate 
in health that they cannot go out to perform 
any duty if the sky be a little overcast; in fact, 
accustomed to spend the most of the time cooped 
up in the house, dressed, perhaps, too warmly, 
yet in the evening, no matter how stormy, freez¬ 
ing, or tempestuous, they can ride in a coach, 
with head and . shoulders uncovered; or with 
clothes well tucked up under their arms, they 
can walk through slush and mire to sit for hours 
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in a cold theatre, an ill-ventilated vestry or 
lecture-room, or, worse still, in an qver-beated, 
over-crowded ball-room. 

But this is not bad enough; no matter whether 
it is at the time of the periodic functions or not, 
the young girl whose constitution is yet in process 
of formation, or the young matron engaged in 
the great work for which the division into sexes 
was created, spends hours in the most outrageous 
muscular exertion, in dances which would seem 
to have been invented by some arch enemy of 
woman, so effectually do they, aided by a too 
great weight of clothing, shake up the whole frame 
and dislocate every internal organ pertaining to 
womanhood. We really think that the polka 
and its varieties which so jar the frame, have 
done more than any one single cause, to injure 
the health of our women. 

We must be allowed to dwell upon this branch 
of the subject. Just think of the young woman 
who spends her days with a book or with her 
needle in the quiet of her own house, not even 
going out for a walk, save semi-occasionally, 
when she takes an omnibus at the end of the 
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first block from fatigue. Think of this fragile 
creatuce, overcoming this chronic habit, and the 
languor which her periodic condition imparts, 
with organs excited, turgid, and enlarged, dancing 
these muscular dances (so different from the 
gliding graces of the mazy waltz), then stimulating 
and aggravating the difficulties by libations of 
champagne. Think, too, of the cream, ices, 
oysters, and jellies indulged in at this unseason¬ 
able hour, and in what quantities. 

And then, when every pore is streaming, when 
the pulse is beating wildly, half-clad, to seek her 
home through the sleet and frost. Perhaps our 
lady lives so near that a carriage is not deemed 
necessary, and what a chill strikes through the 
India-rubbers in the walk of half-a-dozen houses ; 
and then to bed in the small hours, perhaps to 
repeat the same thing every night or two for the 
season. 

This is no fancy picture. You know it, yet 
you ask me, why is it that this young creature 
has this and that malady ? All the women of 
New York, and of the United States (the only 
country in the world where young girls of sixteen 
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are indulged in that way), are doing the same 
foolish thing the whole season through, and you 
say : “ Is it not wonderful that all the women are 
complaining of this and that; and it must be the 
English basement houses.” 

What Fifth Avenue does, the girls who earn 
their living by dress-making, book-folding, shop¬ 
keeping, and the like—factory-girls in the country, 
and the country aristocracy—imitate as far as 
they are able. But it is not night after night, 
and it alternates with more active and out-of-door 
daily life, and the disastrous results to health are 
not so noticeable. 

Is not this a suicidal epidemic ? 

But fashion, which has done so much for the 
injury of our women, has done some little lately 
to ameliorate their condition. The expansive 
crinoline and modern hoops have reduced the 
number and weight of the skirts which pressed so 
fearfully, and which still so injuriously weigh upon 
the. abdominal viscera. But although the words 
of eloquent warning so forcibly uttered by Miss 
Catherine Sedgwick have had so little effect upon 
her countrywomen in introducing the general 
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wearing of skirts held up by the shoulders, we 
will refteraje the cry of “ Shoulder-straps, shoul¬ 
der straps! ” till it shall awaken every mother to 
the dangers hanging over her own child, every 
woman to the oppressive cincture hanging around 
her own waist, pressing upon vital organs till they 
are forced into unnatural situations, destroying 
the capillary circulation in the skin and external 
layers of vessels ; creating deep-seated congestions, 
resulting in chronic if not life-long weaknesses, 
which make life wearisome and its duties impos¬ 
sible. 

But it is useless, perhaps, to reiterate the cry 
of “ Shoulder-straps,” unless we can show to 
those who are not sufficiently ingenious to make 
a simple waist with shoulder-straps upon which 
the skirts may all button, some easy and effectual 
manner by which all this may be accomplished. 
A corset manufactured by Douglas and Sherwood 
of this city, answers this end in a most complete 
manner; and so for the last time we will utter the 
warning implied in the watchword of “ Shoulder- 
straps ! ” 

One other fruitful source of the many nervous 
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and debilitating causes of woman’s present de¬ 
generacy cannot be passed by in silence, for it is 
so wide-spread over the land, so early developed, 
so insidious in its growth, so utterly incurable, 
that the disordered mind is less and less able to 
follow the promptings of its own better judgment, 
or even the threats and entreaties of friends. It 
is a delicate matter to broach, yet when it is a 
subject which is of such vast importance, which 
is noted as fearfully prevalent in the community, 
and to a far greater degree, probably, than among 
the women of any other country in the world, 
why should we shirk the subject ? why hesitate 
to say plainly and without quibble that personal 
abuse lies at the root of much of the feebleness, 
nervousness, pale, waxen-facedness, and general 
good-for-nothingness of the entire community? 
It is, indeed, a convincing proof of the actual 
chastity of females, but its physical results are 
far worse than those which would proceed from 
criminal immoralities. 

This is one of the greatest evils of our boarding- 
school educational system, where the advent of 
one girl thus corrupted will introduce a moral 
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epidemic into this large family of pubescent, hot¬ 
bed brought-up girls, worse for the ultimate well¬ 
being of this little community than the virulent 
scourge of scarlatina; for while the latter takes 
its quota and at once consigns them to an early 
grave, the former but toys with its victims, de¬ 
stroying the mind and unnerving the body. 
Foreigners are especially struck with this fact as 
the cause of much of the physical disease of our 
young women. 

They recognise it in the physique, in the 
sodden, colourless countenance, the lack-lustre 
eye, in the dreamy indolence, the general carriage, 
the constant demeanour indicative of distrust, 
mingled boldness and timidity, and a series of 
anomalous combinations which mark this genus 
of physical and moral decay. 

This is not a matter within the scope of general 
investigation; truth is not to be expected from 
its habitues, parents are deceived respecting it, 
believing rather what they wish than what they 
fear. Even the physician, can but suspect, till 
time develops more fully by hysterias, epilepsies, 
spinal irritations, and a train of symptoms un- 
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mistakable even if the finally extorted confession 
of the poor victim did not render the matter 
clear. Marriage does, indeed, often arrest this 
final catastrophe, and thus apparently shifts the. 
responsibility upon other shoulders, and to the 
“injurious effects of early marriages,” to the 
“ ills of maternity,” are ascribed the results of 
previous personal abuse. 

For statistics and further information on this 
all-important subject, we must refer the reader 
to the opinions of physicians who have the 
charge of our retreats for the insane, lunatic 
asylums, and the like; to the discriminating 
physicians of the families of the upper classes— 
stimulated alike by food, drinks, scenes where 
ease is predominant, where indolence .is the 
habit, and novel-reading is the occupation—for 
further particulars on a subject here but barely 
alluded to. 

But now, having treated of venial errors, sins 
against one’s own self, for which self is punished, 
and for which self may, perhaps, be allowed to 
stand forgiven, if the suicide is to be forgiven, we 
must turn to sins of deeper dye; sins which 
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admit of no palliation, sins not only against self, 
but sins against God, which no plea of igorance 
can avail, for they are not the sins of the 
ignorant, the poor, and the starving, but the sins 
of the rich, and the lofty, and the educated. 

This is a theme from which we would gladly 
shrink, both from the delicacy of the subject and 
from conscious inability to treat it as it deserves ; 
to bring before you the most horrid social enor¬ 
mity of this age, this city, and this world ; and to 
hold it up to you in such a light as to make you 
all feel it, in its craven cowardice, its consequent 
bodily, mental, and moral degeneracy—its soul- 
destroying wickedness. We look with a shudder 
upon the poor ignorant Hindoo woman, who from 
the love for her child, which agonises her mother’s 
heart when, in the fervour of her religious enthu¬ 
siasm, she sacrifices her beloved offspring at the 
feet of Juggernaut, or in the turbid waves of the 
sacred Ganges, yet we have not a pang, nor even 
a word of reprobation, for the human sacrifices 
of the unborn thousands annually immolated in 
civilised life before the blood-worshipped Moloch 
of fashion. From no excess of religious faith 
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in even a false, idolatrous god are such heca¬ 
tombs of human beings slain; but our women, 
from a devotion to dress and vain pride of 
outward show, become murderesses of their own 
children, and do literally in their own bodies 
become whitened sepulchres, pallid with the 
diseases consequent upon such unrighteous acts, 
and sepulchral in thought and tone of voice 
from the remorse which always follows a guilty 
action. 

Infanticide is the great, glaring, and fearfully 
prevalent sin of the women of New York, as 
immorality, drunkenness, gaming, etc., are the 
prevailing sins of the female portion of the 
community of other cities and countries of the 
world. We take the liberty of speaking freely 
and plainly upon a topic which the pulpit shirks, 
and the community winks at. We shall speak 
plainly what we know, and strongly what we 
feel. The moral sense of the community is at a 
fearful pass. Each individual claims to decide 
for herself whether or not to have children. 
But, if this right of option is granted, does it 
permit the destruction of the child ? “ But,” 
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says the apologetic parent, “ children are so 
expensive ; the demands of society, the cost for 
food, clothing, education, is so great that we 
could not decently live with such a family." 
Another, with means in abundance, says—“ That 
the care of children is such a slavery ; ” this one 
is fond of show and company, that one intends to 
go to Europe, and neither can be “ bothered with 
young ones.” 

These are the excuses for not procreating 
children, and the right not to do so we will not 
discuss now ; but are there good reasons for 
murder ? Is it not arrant laziness, sheer, craven, 
culpable cowardice, which is at the bottom of 
this base act ? Are you not dastardly shirking 
your duty, the duty of your life appointed you 
by the Creator ? Have you the right to choose 
an indolent, selfish life, neglecting the work God 
has appointed you to perform ? Are you the 
man who encourages your wife to such a villainous 
procedure ? or are you the woman whose love 
for gew-gaws and trinkets prompts to the 
outrage against the heavenly sanctity of a true 
woman’s nature ? Whichever you are, you are 
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a pitiful, God-forsaken wretch, and all true 
humanity despises you and hoots at yqu. 

You have not even the unjustifiable but pos¬ 
sibly excusable desire of the poor girl, the prey 
of the vile seducer, who bears in her own breast 
the pitiable evidence of another’s crime. You 
voluntarily commit murder. 

“No, not murder,” you say, “ for there has not 
been any life in the child.” Do not attempt to 
evade even to man a crime which cannot be 
hidden from the All-seeing. The poor mother 
has not herself felt the life of the child, perhaps ; 
but that is a quibble only of the laws of man, 
founded indeed upon the view now universally 
recognised as incorrect, that the child’s life began 
when its movements were first strong enough 
to be perceptible. There is, in fact, no moment 
after conception when it can be said that 
the child has not life, and the crime of 
destroying human life is as heinous and as sure 
before the period of “ quickening ” has been 
attained as afterward. But you. still defend 
your horrible deed by saying—“ Well, if there 
be, as you say, this mere animal life, equivalent 
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at the most to simple vitality, there is no mind, 
no sotd degtroyed, and that therefore there is no 
crime committed.” 

Just so surely as one would destroy and root 
out of existence all the fowl in the world by de¬ 
stroying all the eggs in existence, so certain is it 
that you do by your act destroy the animal man 
in the egg and the soul which animates it. 
When is the period that intelligence comes to 
the infant? Are its feeble first stragglings any 
evidence of its presence ? Has it any appreciable 
quantity at birth ? Has it any valuable, useful 
quantity even when a year old ? When, then, is 
it that destruction is harmless or comparatively 
sinless ? While awaiting your metaphysical an¬ 
swer, I will tell you when it is sinful. Murder 
is always sinful, and murder is the wilful de¬ 
struction of a human being at any period of its 
existence, from its earliest germinal embryo to 
its final, simple, animal existence in aged decrepi¬ 
tude and complete mental imbecility. 

We make these statements thus fully and 
plainly, because of the frequency of this sin, 

often committed under the erroneous idea that 

14 
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no wrong deed is committed provided that “ life 
has not been felt,” by women who «• would not 
willingly do such a wrong. The amount of this 
crime can be testified to by any observing physi¬ 
cian, and the half is probably concealed even 
from them. 

This subject is not foreign to the theme of this 
paper, for it is not only a moral evil, but a physi¬ 
cal wrong. The health of the mother suffers 
materially from the violence done to her system, 
and from the shock to her nervous sense. 
Whether it is effected by powerful drugs or by 
mechanical and instrumental interference, the re¬ 
sult is deleterious to the animal economy. The 
organs are often seriously lacerated, punctured, 
irritated, or inflamed, producing temporary dis¬ 
ease which threatens and not unfrequently de¬ 
stroys life, and also, when apparently cured, leaves 
the organs cicatrised, contracted, maimed, in 
distorted shapes and unnatural positions, in a 
state of sub-acute inflammation or chronic con¬ 
gestion, for all after-years a source of pain and 
weakness, and a fruitful origin of neuralgies, 
debilities, and miseries. Be assured this is not 
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exaggerated, for we cannot recall to mind an 
individual *who has been guilty of this crime (for 
it must be called a crime, under every aspect), 
who has not suffered for many years afterward in 
consequence. And when the health is finally 
restored, the freshness of life has gone, and the 
vigour of mind and energy of body have forever 
departed. Languor and listlessness have become 
a second nature by habit. 

Were the secrets committed to the sacred 
keeping of a physician allowed to be exposed 
to the world, we could convince you by a flood 
of witnessing cases which have come under our 
own observation, and which could be corrobo¬ 
rated by thousands of medical men in this city 
and country, that we have barely broached the 
subject, and that the facts are not even fully 
shadowed forth. 

An overweening desire for luxury, dress and 
fashion; sometimes simple indolence; sometimes 
even the laudable determination not to produce 
children who will inherit constitutional diseases, 
induces many to take various precautionary mea¬ 
sures against conception. We have heard clergy- 
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men state “ that a man should control the size of 
his family as well as a farmer his flocks; that he 
should not have a larger stock than he can house 
and feed; that this was in the power of every 
one; that the mind was given to control the 
appetites; that the lower classes were over¬ 
running with children, and the poorer the parents 
the more prolific they became.” Yes, and the 
more healthy and vigorous. It is these women 
who do not pretend to guide the course of events, 
or make the laws of Nature conform to their 
wishes, who are in health and actually doing the 
work of the world, while the wise in their own 
conceit are sufferers, invalids, and useless. 

The laws of Nature, and the necessities of our 
existence implanted by an overruling Provi¬ 
dence, cannot be contravened without detriment 
to the system. Local congestions, nervous affec¬ 
tions and debilities are the direct and indisput¬ 
able results of the coitus imperfecti, tegumenta 
extaria, ablutiones gelidce, infusiones astringentes, 
etc., so commonly employed by the community, 
who are so ignorant on all these matters, and 
who are, in fact, substituting for one imaginary 
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difficulty in prospect, a host of ills that will leave 
no rest or comfort to be found. 

On this subject there is great ignorance and 
great ills resulting. Inquiry of any gynecologist 
will convince the most sceptical that the general 
employment of any means for the prevention of 
conception is fraught with injury to the female 
certainly, if not to the other sex also. Exactly 
how these evils are effected is not perhaps of easy 
explanation, for all the physiological laws are 
not fully known, but of this fact there is no 
mistake, and reasonably enough, for sexual con¬ 
gress is thus rendered but a species of self- 
abuse. 

We must leave this question thus imperfectly 
touched upon, for your own reflections. It is one 
of vast importance to the physical well-being of 
woman, but it cannot he discussed advantageously 
in a single article. We could not in conscience 
have omitted so important a cause of the physical 
decline of the health of our women without 
alluding to it, and less could scarcely be said. 
In your reflections take one guide to correct 
deductions. Start with the firm belief that 
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God’s laws cannot be discarded, superseded, or 
neglected with impunity. 

It may be remarked that we have not alluded 
to either inherited or contracted constitutional 
diseases which result from immoralities either of 
ancestors or from the husband’s criminalities, or 
from woman’s personal debasement. We have 
not alluded to them principally because they are 
far less common than some would fain make it 
appear. With all their follies, the American 
women are virtuous; those to the contrary, we 
are confident, being rare exceptions. This is 
almost as true of their husbands, the great 
majority of whom are true to their marriage vows, 
and in proportion—even in the tainted cities, the 
hot-beds of vice—far greater than in any other 
land of Christendom. 

That many women do thus suffer is true; and 
where this suffering arises from the sins of either 
ancestors or husbands, she can only have our 
deepest sympathies, and surely none can more 
deservedly claim them! But where moral sin 
has brought with it physical disease, we can add 
nothing to the teachings of Holy Writ and of 
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past centuries “ The way of the transgressor is 
hard, fjven in this nineteenth century, for the 
truths of time are the truths of eternity. Women 
can still do something. They have yet a work to 
perform. Strip off your follies, your profligacies. 
Live for something better than dress and fashion, 
and that ease and self-indulgence which like a 
coy maiden, when courted most, furthest retires. 
Accept your earthly mission to elevate man, to 
lift him above the perishing dross and sickly 
vanities of this world : 

‘‘Allure to brighter worlds, and lead tlte way." 

If the sins of the past can only be alleviated, in 
the future they may be prevented. Be a mother 
to your children; be a companion for your boys 
and girls. The follies of the young are too often 
only the manifestation of the sins of the mother, 
sms of omission, of neglect of the child's thought, 
which, instead of being trained, as the gardener 
inclines the twig, is allowed to be blown out by 
every passing breeze. Fill your child's mind full; 
stuff it to repletion with the • good, and there will 
be no room for the bad to get in. You know 
how to satisfy the demands of his stomach, yet 
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you do not attempt to cater for his nobler mental 
and moral nature. Be a, companion, fof your 
children. Teach them that if weaned from your 
breast they are not put away from your heart, 
and from thence let them still draw their spirit as 
they before found their life’s blood ! Be a 
mother ! 

“ My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which each heart is filled.” 

A mother! 

The fashionable woman whom we once met 
dancing wantonly at a city ball when her only 
child lay at home sickening with scarlet fever, 
is not the type we urge you to copy. She was 
but an ostrich who leaves its young on the 
desert sands. No, be a true mother, instinct 
with all the holy attributes of maternity. There 
are many of you who can, like us, point to the 
mansions of the blest for the type of a mother 
not dead, for she yet lives in our lives, stirring us 
up with a sweet, soft voice, yet ringing louder than 
clarion blasts through our inmost souls, to duty. 

Ah ! if you will but accept the noble office you 
are called upon to perform, if you will but occupy 
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the heart of your husband, if you will but fold 
your children into your own selves, know their 
inmost thoughts, be their confidant, their life¬ 
spring, their guide, “ truant husbands,” as they 
are called, sons designated as “ only a little wild,” 
will be rare, and the world will be renovated. 
To these pure joys will the true woman say dress 
and fashion are preferable ? 

Like all good actions, these will rebound with 
blessings. In the exercise of these duties, in the 
cultivation of home joys and affections, the 
exposures and consequent diseases will not be 
met with. Life will not be a state of constant 
invalidism. Will you think of these things ? • 

We need not speak here of the habit of so 
many women of indiscriminate doctoring, taking 
of medicines whose virtues are seen only in 
newspaper advertisements, or indeed in the con¬ 
stant use of any medicines. The evils of over¬ 
dosing have been sufficiently dilated upon, but 
we may be permitted to especially mention the 
evils arising from the profuse drinking of the 
waters of various mineral springs, without any 
regard to the character of the diseases of the 
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individual. It is now so general a custom for the 
better portion of the community to frequent, these 
summer resorts, and without professional advice 
to drink inordinately of the waters, that a word 
of caution seems especially necessary. Much 
local as well as general injury is often the result. 

There are many other well-known indulgences 
which vitiate the health, which have not even 
been mentioned, but as most of them are apparent 
to all, and as we can add nothing new to what 
others have repeatedly said, we shall leave them 
without any further allusion. 

The redemption of the sex from their alleged 
degraded condition as dependent upon and 
inferior to man, is one of the great controversial 
topics of the day. If we place ourselves in 
opposition to this reform movement, it must be 
seen from the general tenor of these remarks 
that it is not from any scepticism respecting her 
native capacity (for the quickness of woman’s 
intellect, the energy of woman’s resolve, and the 
persistency of woman’s determination, are facts 
generally admitted, and we have endeavoured to 
prove, or at least have asserted our belief, in her 
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natural physical strength). Any opposition must 
therefore arise from her own slavery to forms, 
and customs, and observances, from being tied 
down by fashion and folly. They should remem¬ 
ber 

“-who would be free, 

Themselves must strike the blow,” 

and not only assert their independence, but 
vindicate their claim to equality, not with chalk, 
powder, and balls, or blood-rouge-stained cheeks, 
but by actual attainments and victories over self¬ 
degeneracy. 

At the bottom of all superiority is physical 
vigour. An inferior mind, backed by robust 
health, can accomplish all that it undertakes, but 
tortured by disease, and restrained by debility, 
the proudest intellect is futile to obtain results. 
The height of earthly desire can only be striven 
for with earnestness, to say nothing of attain¬ 
ment, with the mens sana in corpore sano, a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. 

Readers, we have written these pages not 
willingly, but after much thoughtful deliberation, 
and after frequent consultations with those 
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whose advice one who can be so happy as to 
obtain it, is compelled to follow, and t in accord¬ 
ance with an irresistible feeling of duty. Simple 
and well-known as what we have said may be to 
many, it has cost some resolution to say it. It 
may cost you more resolution to follow its in¬ 
structions. We stand only as a guide-post, 
showing whither lead the two roads: it is for 
you to choose which to follow. 


B. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Presbyterian Assembly (Old School), held in 
New York, May, 1860. 

. . . “ This Assembly regards the destruction 
by parents of their own offspring before birth 
with abhorrence; as a crime against God and 
against nature; and as the frequency of such 
murders can be no longer concealed, we hereby 
warn those that are guilty of this crime, that 
except they repent, they cannot inherit eternal 
life.” 
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From, the “London Saturday Review,” — article, 
“ Modem Mothers. 

. . . “It may seem a harsh thing to say, 
but it is none the less true, society has put 
maternity out of fashion, and the nursery is, 
nine times out of ten, a place of punishment, 
not of pleasure, to the modern mother. Two 
points connected with this subject are of growing 
importance at the present time—the one is the 
increasing disinclination of married women to 
be mothers at all; the other, the large number 
of those who, being mothers, will not, or cannot, 
nurse their own children.” 


D. 

Extract from Pastoral Letter of Bishop Coxe, 
of the Diocese of Western New York, dated 
January 30, 1869. 

“ I have warned my flock against 
the blood - guiltiness of ante-natal infanticide. 
If any doubt existed heretofore as to the pro¬ 
priety of my warnings on the subject, they 
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must now disappear before the fact that the 
world itself is beginning to be terrified by the 
practical results of the sacrifices to Moloch which 
defile our land. 

Again, I warn you, that they who do such 
things cannot inherit eternal life. If there be a 
special damnation for those who * shed innocent 
blood,’ what must be the portion of those who 
have no mercy upon their own flesh ?. ” 


THE END. 


PRINTED BY ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY. 
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Baths—Pouring on the Head Tonic Pack to Head—Packing to 
the Feet—Warm Foot Bath in Bed— Hot Pouring on Diseased 
Joints- -SplneBaths—Cold and Heat to the Spine - The Wet Sheet 
Packing —Damp Friction— Shallow Bath -Damp 'tabbing Sheet 
- Hot Blanket Rubbing—Enemas - Water Drinking—Combina¬ 
tion of the “Acid Cure" with Hydropathy—Indigestion or 
Ordinary Bad Stomach—Fever—Scarlatina—Measles and Small¬ 
pox-Typhus or Typhoid Fever — Gastric Fever — Croup — 
Haemorrhage from the Lungs— Bronchitis—Inflammation of the 
Lungs--Diphtheria—Convulsions and other Fits—Asthma- 
Whooping Cough— Common Cold—Constipation—Biliousness, not 
accompanied with Diarrhoea — Diarrhoea — Rheumatism — Tic, 
Toothache, Sciatica, Lumbago, and Spasmodic Cough—Gout— 
Swelling and Disease of Joints— Incipient Consumption, or other 
Chest AH actions—Pleurisy—Chronic Skin Complaints—Surface 
Bores and Painful Skin Eruptions—Abscesses— Boils—Corpulency 
—Emaciation—Dropsy- Swollen Glands—Dysentery and other 
loss of blood from the Viscera — Bleeding from the Nose — 
Erysipelas or Rose--Water in the Head—Piles—Cold Sick Head¬ 
ache, with or without Neuralgic Pains—Distressing Nervous 
Sensibility — Change—11 armouy—Cure —Harmonious Develop¬ 
ment—Science of Cure—Eating—Proper Distribution of Blood — 
The Science of Diet—Regular Seasons of Rest. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

LADIES’ GUIDE TO HEALTH. 

By DR. ALEXANDER MUNRO. 


Introduction—Secretion—Monstruation, or Monthly Periods— 
Treatment of Deferred or Deficient Menstruation, whether 
accompanied by pain or not—Falling of the Womb—Loucorrhoea, 
or Whites -Disorders of the Urinary Organs—Piles—-Pregnancy - 
Toothache, and Neuralgic Pains—Al>ortion -Child-birth—Treat- 
moot of the Mother after Delivery - Cases—Frequency of 
Preguar.cy—Sore Nipples and Nursing—Weaning-—Sterility. 
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THE 

HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION 
AND CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES. 

By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 

PART I.—NATURE AND CAUSE OF T11E DISEASE. 

PART II.—PREVENTION AND TREATMENT IN ITS EARLIER 
STAGES. 

PART III.—TREATMENT IN MORE ADVANCED STAGES. 


Nature and Cause of ike Nix case. 

Chapter I. The Disease. 

„ II. The Causes of Consumption. 

„ III. Micro-Organisms as the Immediate Cause of Con 
sumption. 

TART II. 

Prevention and Treatment of Consumption in its Earlier Stage* 
Chapter I. Prevention. 

„ II. Preventing Colds. 

,, III. Enlarging the Chest. 

„ IV. Indian Club Exercise. 

„ V. Rowing. 

,, VI. Vocal Gymnastics. 

„ VII. Special vocal Exorcises. 

„ VIII. Scientific Physical Culture. 

„ TX. Horseback Exercise. 

X. Toughening the Uonstitutiu: 

XI. Clothing. 

„ XII. The House aud Home. 

„ . XIII. Climate. 

„ XIV. Baths and Bathing. 

„ XV. The Sun Bath. 

„ XVT. Food and Drink. 

„ XVII. Physic Forces—The Will. 

„ XVIII. Other Physic Forces. 

PART ill. 

Treatment in more Advanced Case j 
C hapter 1. Open Air, Rost, and Light—Cures 
„ II. Enlarging the Chest. 

III. Self lit hi. 

> IV. Difficulties the Way—Cautiouu 
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HOW TO TREAT 

THE SIOK WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D. 


Chapter I. My Method of Treating the .Sick.—II. What is Disease. 
—III. Tile TrueMuteriaMedica— IV. Air.—V. Food.—VI. Water. 
— VII. Time for taking Baths.—VIII. Bunlight.—IX. Dress.— 
X. Exerciso.—XI. Sleep and its Recuperativeness.—XII. The 
Sick Chamber and its surroundings —XIII. Children and their 
Diseases, Constitutional Peculiarities.—XIV. Teething, Teething 
Diarrhoea, Bummer Comxdaints, Fits.—XV. Bkin Eruptions, Bcald 
Head, Common Itch.—XVI. Measles.—XVII. Croup.—XVIII. 
Diphtheria.—XIX. Scarlet. Fover, Whooping Cough.-XX. 
Summer Complaint, Dysentery.—XXI. Baldness, Deafness, 
Blindness, Inflammation of the Eyes.—XXII. Nasal Catarrh, 
Noao-bleeding.—XXIII. Apoplexy, Inflammation of the Brain, 
Dropsy of the Brain.—XXIV. Paralysis, Local Palsy.—XXV 
Epilopsy.—XXVI. lnsanity.-XXVII Drunkenness.-XXVIII. 
Hysteria.—XXIX. 8t. Vitus' Dance.—XXX. MumpR.—XXXI. 
Quinsy, Bronchitis, Inflammation of the Lungs. -XXXII. Pul¬ 
monary Consumption, Pleurisy, Spitting of Blood, Asthma.— 
XXXIII. The Heart and its Diseases.—XXXIV. Dyspepsia.— 
XXXV. Colic.—XXXVI. Cancerous Condition of the Stomach.— 
XXXVII. Diseases of the Spleen.-XXXVIII. Diseases of the 
Liver.--XXXIX. Stony Deposits in Liver and Bladder, Jaundice. 
—XL. Diseases of the Intestines, Duodenitis, Bowel-Colic.— 
XLI. Inflammation of the Bowels, Peritonitis.—XLII. Dropsy of 
the Peritoneum.—XLIII. Lead Colic.—XLIV. inflammation of 
the Mesenteric (ilandB.—XLV. Diseases of the Kidneys, Con¬ 
gestion, Inflammation, Diabetes, Gravel.—XLV1. Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys, Urinary Diseases. XLVII. Neuralgia of the 
Bladder, Paralysis of the Bladder, Inflammation of the Bladder.— 
XLVIII. Worms.—XLIX. Piles.—L. Sexual Organs.—LI. Rheu¬ 
matism.—LIl. Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague.— LIII. 
Remittent Fever, Congestive Chills.—LTV. Typhus and Typhoid 
Fevers.—LV. Erysipelas, Purpura Hemorrhagica, Acne.—LV1. 
Ulcers, Irritable ulcers, Indolent Ulcers, Varicose Ulcers, Specific 
Ulcers, Boils.—LVIL Burns, Scalds, Tumours.—LVIII. Variooss 
Veins. BathB, and How to Take them. 
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PRICE 8*. 6d. 


SEXUAL 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


An Exposition Practical, Scientific, Moral, and 
Popular of some of the Fundamental 
Problems of Sociology 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Chap. I—The Origin of Lifo. 

„ II.—Sexual Generation. 

„ III.—Physiology and Hy¬ 
giene of Menstruation. 
„ IV.—The Contests for 
Females. 

,, V.—The Contests for 

Females— con t in tied. 

„ VI.—Impregnation. 

,, VII.—Pregnancy. 

„ VIII.—Embryology. 

„ IX.—Parturition. 


Chap. X.—Lactation. 

,, XL—The Law of Sex. 

„ XII.—Effect of Previous 
Impregnation on the 
Female. 

„ XIII.—Regulation of the 
Number of Offspring. 

„ XIV.—The Law of Soxual 
intercourse. 

,, XV.—Hereditary Trans¬ 
mission. 

„ XVI. -Sexual Hygiene. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MANUAL OF NURSING 

FOR 

HOME AND HOSPITAL. 

INCLUDING MONTHLY NURSING AND THE NURSING OP 
SICK CHILDREN. 

By VICTORIA WHYTE. 


ABRIDGED LIST— 

Qualifications of a Nurse—Instructions for Nurses—Sick-Room 
Management—Beds and Bedding—Ventilation and Temperature 
—Prevention of the Spread of Contagious Diseases—On Observing 
the Sick—Dressing Patients—Feeding Patients— Special Cases— 
Pass!vo Exercise—Administration of Medicines—Enemata— Hot, 
Cold, and other Applications—Poultices—The Dressing of Wounds 
—Kinds of Dressings—Bandages—Surgical Operations—Fever 
Cases—Bed-Sores—Emergencies—Insensible Patients—Delirious 
Patients— Faintness—Burns—Stings and Bites—Lodgment of 
ForeignBodios—Sur stroke—Poisons—Monthly Nursing—Nursing 
of Sick Children—Hygiene of Children—Cooking for the Sick- 
Table of Weights ana Measures. 
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PR1CB 8 1 . M. 

POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA 

OP 

CURATIVE AND HEALTH 
MAXIMS; 

COMPRISING 

About Three Thousand Counsels, Alphabetically Arranged, 
regarding the Cure of Diseases, the Maintenance 
of Health and the Increase of Strength. 

By W. W. HALL, M.D. 


Among hundreds of subjects the following may be given r -: 
random. But, without seeing the volume, it is utterly impossible 
to form any conception of this wonderful book:— 


Apoplexy. 

Dreams. 

Maternity. 

AsthmaticAffectious. 

Digestion. 

Marriage. 

Aei. L and Pood. 

Exercise. 

Milk. 

Accidents. 

Eyes. 

Nauseous Odour t- 

Avoidable Diseases. 

Ears. 

N uraing. 

Baths and BaUiin*.; 

Eating ami Pain. 

Neuralgia. 

j litters. 

Epidemics. 

Pulse. 

Burns .uui Scald* 

Emergencies. 

Perspiration. 

Brain and Mut-ok* 

Jatigut. 

Piles. 

Brown Bread. 

t cveiv,. 

Poultices. 


l oud Rules. 

Rubbing. 

Bore 

*.r*atnc Juice. 

Rising Early. 
Recreation. 

B.iaU.. 

Gouty Pams. 

bruises. 

Crapes and Health. 

Mtiiimer Diet. 

itilionhi'oa:- 

1 iydrophobia. 

Stoutness. 

e'oti , 

Heart, i dseut o. 

Smallpox. 

O'Uisuin: trip. 

/ icadi'cho. 

Sprains. 

told i 't-t. 

Coaitny Old Age. 

SI dPTinnd Flee, •I-jh'-t .< 

inTi.-CpAth-i: 

i inanity. 

• ing SjiL'im. 

Cuills 

infant Sutferiu:,. 

Smoking. 

Coughs. 

i mbeciUty. 

Sunshine. 

Children's Clothing. 

Infection. 

Hymptoms. 

Child run’s Medicine.' 

I ml am mutton. 

Stimulants. 

Corns. 

'ntani's Diet. 

Sores and Wounds. 

Comprosocs. 

Louiuicms. 

Throat Complaint!-. 

Character. 

Lungs. 

Toothache. 

Chilblains. 

Longevity. 

Visiting Invalids. 

Dv’i.pepsi,t. 

Liver. 

W uies and Spirit.-*. 

Duration of l.ife. 

Mouth Shut. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

Winter Diet. 
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LIVER COMPLAINT, NERVOUS 
DYSPEPSIA, AND HEADACHE; 

THEIR 

CAUSES, PREVENTION, AND CURE. 

BY 

M. U HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Chapter I.—General View of the liver and its -r... 1; 

,, IT. —Functions of the liver. 

,, III. -The Bile: Its Quantity and Dee. 

„ IV. — Derangements of the Liver. 

„ V.--Torpid Livers. 

., VI.—Relation of the liver and Kidneys. 

,, VII.—Diseases caused by Uric Acid. 

,, VIII.—Diseases caused by Deranged Liver. 

„ IX. —Effect of a Deranged Liver on the Nerves. 

X.—Effects of a Diseased Liver on the Henri 
XI.—Oausos of Liver Complaint. 

,, XII. —The Home Cure of Diseases of the liver. 

., XIII.—Miscellaneous questions regarding the Livei 
answered. 

SECTION IL 

INFLUENCE OF MENTAL CULTIVATION IN PRO¬ 
DUCING DYSPEPSIA. 

SECTION IIL 
HEADACHES: THEIR CAUSE. 

THE CURE AND PREVENTION OF HEADACHES. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY. 

By MARION HARLAND. 


CHAP. I—Rabv'* Bath—When 
and how to give it. 

CHAP. II.—When, where, and 
how Baby should Sleep. 

CHAP. III.—Baby’s Day Nap. 

CHAP. IV.—Baby’s Nurse. 

CHAP. V.—Baby at Home in 
Winter. 

CHAP. VI.- Baby Abroad in 
Winter. 

CHAP. VI!. 'ihe Precocious Baby 

CHAP. V1II. PhotographingBaby 

CHAP. IX. - The Baby that must 
go to the country. 

CHAP. X.—The Baby that must 
stay in town. 

CHAP. XI.—A Sabbath Twilight 
Talk frith Mamma. 

CflAP. XII. How do y ouf eed him? 

CHAP. XIII. - Artificial Foods. 

OH AFTER XIV. 

Wmen to Tim — Oatmeal 

Porridge- Liomluy and Milk. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Arrowroot Famii.y — Ar- 
vowroot Milk Porridge — Ar¬ 
rowroot Jelly — Arrowroot 
H lane-Man | 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Vue Pokridgk Family —Corn 
Starch Porridge — Rice Flour 
Porridge — Indian Meal Por¬ 
ridge—Ground Rice Porridge 
-- Frothed Porridge—Wheaten 
Grits—Mush and Milk—Pan¬ 
ada. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Phei'a rations for Deucatr 
Children— -Rice Jelly —Sago 
Jelly — Barley Water — Toast 
Water -Dried Hour Porridge 
— Beef Tea — Barley Milk — 
Goat's Milk- Peptoniaed Milk 
—Dime Water In Milk. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Nurskry DKB3«RTb—Sago Pud¬ 
ding-Rice Pudding—Brown 
Pudding—Graham Brawls. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A Menu fob Biogkr Babies-R ice 
Soup—Poached Eggs on Cream 
Toast—Baked Potatoes—Apple 
Sauce—Custard Pudding. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Fruits— Apples— Baked Apples 
—Steamed Apples—Poaches— 
Pears—Blackberries- -Grapes. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Meats - Beef — Mutton—Veal— 
Pork—Poultry ~ Fried Meats. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Outfits— Baby’s First Clothes— 
Bhort Clothes, 

CHAPTER XXIJI. 

MothKK fl' Hai.f*M'inotes—M odi • 
cine Bottles—P>ire Air— Baby’s 
Red — Whima of appetite — 
Napkins — On rainy days — 
FVicrhUiiiiug Children- Afraid 
of the JNurse—A enud m ho oritv 
by the hour without cause— 
The newest Baby— The very fat 
Baby—Green (colour) in the 
Nursery — Toothing Rings — 
Scurf on the Scalp — The 
Nurse's Gown—Soothing Syruj 
—Baby’s natural heat—Hold 
tngthe Baby—Street Corners 
— Travelling Basket—Baby 
Powders. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mothers' Half-Minutes (con¬ 
tinued)—Baby’s Prayers—He 
will ptay with Fire—Alcohol 
hurtful—The summer-day nap 
—Sea-water bath—Rav albeit 
—Care of Baby’s first Teeth- 
Flattering Baby—When to be¬ 
gin with Farinaceous Food— 
Romping with Baby—Plenty 
of Light and Air-Lift th« 
Carriage over rough places— 
Painted Toys—Treating Baby 
—Rumps and bruises—Forcing 
the Mind—Nursery ventilation 
—Bassinette Perambulator. 
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PRICE 8f. 64. 4 

SLEEP, SLEEPLESSNESS, 

AND THE DERANGEMENTS OP SLEEP, 

OB 

THE HYGIENE OP THE NIGHT. 

By WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 

Chapter I.—The Necessity of Sleep. 

„ II.—The Causes of Sleep. 

„ HI.—The Physical Phenomena of Sleep. 

„ IV.—The State of the Mind during Sleep. 

„ V.—The Physiology of Dreams, 

ii VI.—Morbid Dreams. 

„ VII.—Somnambulism. 

„ VIII.—The Pathology of Wakefulness. 

,, IX.—The Exciting Causes of Wakefulness. 

„ X.— The Treatment of Wakefulness. 

„ XI.—Somnolence. 

„ XII.—Somnolentia, or Sleep Drunkenness. 

„ XIII.—Appendix. 


PRICE 3*. (id. 

OUR BODIES, 

AND HOW WB LIVE AND KEEP WELL: 

OB, HOW TO KNOW OURSELVES: 

Being a Popular and Hygienic Account of the Human System o.nd 
Us Workings. 

WITH 

Glossary and Physiological Terms and Meanings. 

By ALFRED S. BLAISDELL, M.D. 

Chapter I.—Introduction. 

,, II.—The Bony Framework. 

„ III.—The Muscles. 

„ IV.—Food and Drink. 

„ V.—Digestion. 

ii VI. —The Blood and its Circulation. 

„ VII.—Broatinng. 

„ VIII.—The Skin. 

„ IX.—The Nervous System. 

„ X.—The Special Senses. 

„ XI.—Excretion. 

„ XII.—The Throat and Voice. 

„ XIII.—Matters of Every Day Health and Emergencies 

„ XIV.—Glossary of Physiological Terms and Means. 
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THE CONJUGAL RELATIONSHIPS 

WITH BEOABD TO 

Personal Health and Hereditary Well-Being 

PRACTICALLY TREATED. 

By AUGUSTUS K. GARDNER, M.p., 

Profetsor qf Midwifery in Mew York College. 

Chapter I.—The Modern Woman’s Physical Deterioration, 

„ II.—Local Disease in Children and its Causes. 

,, III.—At what Age should one Marry? 

„ IV.—Is Continence Physically Injurious ? 

,, V.—Personal Pollution. 

„ VI,—The Injurious Results of Physical Excess, 

„ VII.—Methods Used to Prevent Conception and their 

Consequences. 

„ VIII.—Infanticide Morally and Historically Considered. 

„ IX.—Conjugal Relations during tho Period of Menstrua¬ 

tion. 

,, X.—Conjugal Relations between the Old. 

„ XI.—Marriage between Old Men and Young Girls. 

„ XII.—What May be Done with Health in View and ths 
Fear of God before Us. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


INDIGESTION AND HOW TO 
CURE IT. 

By W. W. HALL, M.D. 

Chapter I. What is Indigestion ?—II. Evils of Exercise before 
Breakfast, Fagged Out, Night Air.—III. Evils of Cold Feet.—IV. 
Regulating the Bowels, Taking Cold, Checking Perspiration.— 
V. Baths and Bathing, Perils of Cold Water.—VI. Indigestion 
causing Bad Blood, Eating Too Much and Too Often.—VII. Con¬ 
sequences of Indigestion.—VIII. The Philosophy of Indigestion. 
—IX. Digestibility of Food, Fundamental Principles.—X. Dys¬ 
peptics grow Worse.—XI. Mental and Physical Work soon after 
Eating.—XII. Nutritive Value of Different Foods.—XIII. How 
Much to Eat—XIV. Imperfect Digestion, Imperfect Blood.—XV. 
Various Cures.—XVI. Various Cures, continued, Causes of Fall tire. 
—XVII. Things to be Avoided in Daily Life.—XVIII. Philosophy 
of Exercise—Sleep and Rest. 
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GOOD HEALTH by CAREFUL LIVING, 

OB 

HOW TO CURE AND HOW TO PREVENT OUR 
EVERYDAY AILMENTS. 

DYSPEPSIA, DIARRHCEA, BILIOUSNESS, WEAKNESS, 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, CONSTIPATION, NERVOUSNESS, 
ETC., ETC. 

By W. W. HALL, M.D. 


Chapter I. The Objects of Eating. We Eat to Gro-w, We Eat for 
Repair, And to have Power to Work.—II. When to Eat, Breakfast, 
Evils of Early Drinking, Why an Barly Breakfast, Breakfast in 
Winter, The best Supper Time, Dinner Time, Lunch.—III. Eating 
down Town, The Insidious Enemy, Stock Exchange Sonsi bilily. 
What shall Business Men do?—IV. Cure of a Surfeit, How Walk* 
ing promotes Health, A cheerful Mind, A proper Lunch, A 
delightful Sandwich, Tho fatal Glass, Lunch and Health, City 
Dinners.—V. What to Eat, Appetite, What Fat shall we Eat, Tho 
Acquisition of Leanness, How to got Fat.—VI. How-much to Eat, 
Baa Blood, Light Suppers, City Health, Leave of? Hungry, 
Eating by Weight uua Measure, How much to K.it in a Day, 
Prison Fare.—VII. Diet for tho Sick, How much must 1 Plat, The 
Ca3e of Lewis Comora, Buramor Diet, Spring Diseases, Keeping 
Lent, Tho Digestive Organs, The Diseases of Digestion.—VIII. 
Regularity of Children’s Eating, Forcing Children to Eat, A 
Crying Parental Folly, Young Ladies' Eating, A Kick Wife, Evils 
of Boarding Schools, Novel Reading, Fine Dresses, Talking about 
Men, Broken Tios, Maiden Ptirity, The Girl at Horae, Consumption, 
Errors in Eating.—IX. Regularity in Eating, Nature's Habits, 
An Infallible Remedy, A Bad Family Habit, Act fTom Principle, 
Perils of Eating, Irregular and Frequent Eating.—X. Howto Eat, 
Chew Food deliberately, and don't Wash it Down, Lot the Chil¬ 
dren Alone, Healthful Feeding of Children, Cold Foot, Headache. 
—XI. Biliousness, A Laey Liver, Want of Apatite, Mischievous 
Tonics, Dull Pains, Cure for Biliousness, Insensible Perspiration. 
- XII. Dyspepsia, Its Physical Symptoms, Its Menial Symptoms, 
Why are we Dyspeptic? ulterior Results, Bad Blood, Food does 
not Strengthen, On Medicines.—XIII. The Cure of Dyspepsia, 
Exercise, Recuperative Power,A Hard-Earned Victory,Weightand 
Measure Again, Hurry in Eating. Feeling of “Goneness," Whetting 
the Appotite.—XIV. Meeting the Difficulty, What shall we Eat? 
Wha(fc shall we Drink T Hunger, “ Eating does Me no Good," Cole 
Slaw, Other Plana.—XV. Neuralgia. Its Nature and Cause, Its 
Certain Cure.—XVI. Nervousness, Wnat is it ? How to be Treated, 
I Cvntcni* continued on next page. 
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Cases in Point, Helping Nature, Nervous Debility.—XVII. Ner¬ 
vousness Still, A Remedy, Physical Nervousness, Hysterics, 
Mental and Physical Exercise and Duties.—XVIII.—The Unity 
of Disease, Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Nervousness.- 
XIX. Air and Exercise, New Style of Hospital Life, Cases in Point, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint Again, The Effects of PhyBic and 
Medicino.—XX. Spitting Blood, Epilepsy, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Nervous Dyspepsia, Bloody Flux. 

[For Remainder of Contents of this most instructive 
Work, see the Volume Itself.] 
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PHILOSOPHY OP EATING 

OK THE SCIENCE OP 

GOOD HEALTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH, AND 
MENTAL ACTIVITY, BY MEANS OF DIET. 

POPULARLY EXPLAINED 

El 

ALBERT J. BELLOWS, M.D., 

TBOPKSSOB OP CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 


Chap. I. The Homan Body, Its Composition and Require¬ 
ments.—II. What is Food, Its Origin and Chemical Com¬ 
position?—III. Varieties of Bread and Bread Making in 
Relation to Health and Strength.—IV. Farina, Rye, Maize, 
Buckwheat, Oats, Rice, Beans, Peas, Lentils, in Relation 
to Health and Strength.—V. Starch, Arrowroot, Tapioca, 
Sago, Moss, Sugar, in Relation to Health and Strength.— 
VI. Potatoes, Parsnips, Turnips, Carrots, Animal Food, 
Fish, in Relation to Health, Strength, and Activity.—VII. 
Mental aB well as Physical Health, Strength, and Activity, 
can be regulated by, as it is to a great extent dependent 
on. Diet.—VIII. Food for tho Brain and Nerves, Food for 
f Contents continued on next / age- 
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Muscular Aotlvitv, Daily amount required.—IX. The Doily 
Amount of Food neoessary, and the right proportion of 
Muaole-Making and Heat-Producing Elements.—X. Tables 
giving the Amount of Nutriments in various articles.—XL 
Illustrations of the effect of different modes of Diet.—XIL 
Tables giving an analysis of various articles of food in a 
dried state, and in their natural state. —XIII. Fish, Beptiles, 
Turtle, Crustacea, Molluscus Animals, Lobsters, Oysters as 
food in relation to Health.—XIY. Classification of Foods 
in oommon use.—XY. Food for Out-of-Door Work with 
the Thermometer below Eero, Food for Warm Weather.— 
XVI. Food for Old People, Food for'Children, Food for 
Children Deficient in Vital Energy.—XVII. How the Blood 
becomes Impure, How to Purify the Blood.—XVIII. The 
Organization of Foods.—XIX. On Water.—XX. Use of 
Water in the Human System, Demand ior Water in the 
Human System.—XXI. importance of using Pure Water, 
Snow Water, Spring Water, Biver Water, Hard Water.— 
XXII. Substitutes for Water, Tea, Coffee, Beer, Cider, 
Wine, Cocoa, Chocolate.—XXIII. Alcohol, Various Theo¬ 
ries and Examples.—XXIV. Wine, Beer, Ale, Vinegar, 
Acidulous Drinks.— XX V. Elements of Food lost in Cook¬ 
ing, Extraot of Beef, Aeidulous Drinks again, Fermentation. 
—XXVI. Diet in Siokness.—XXVII. Adaptation of Food 
to Different Diseases.—XXVIII. The Laws of Nutrition.— 
XXIX. What is the Natural Food for Man?—XXX. Con¬ 
diments, Salt, Cinnamon, Cassia, Clove, Nutmeg, Ginger, 
Pepper, Capsicum, Vanilla, in relation to Health.—XXXI. 
Gout: Its Cause and Cure.—XXXII. Food for Thinking 
Men.—XXXIII. Food for Labouring Men.—XXXIV. Food 
for Labouring Men, continued, The Varieties and Combina¬ 
tions required, What should be avoided.—XXXV. Natural 
Food affords the highest gustatory enjoyment. The Re¬ 
sponsibility of Parents.—XXXVI. Food for Sedentary 
People.-XXXVII. Food for Winter.— XXXVIII. Chronio 
Diseases cured by Diet.—XXXIX. Food for Summer.— 
XL. Prevention and Cure of Dysj>epsia.—XLI. Con¬ 
sumption of the Blood.—XLII. How to Prevent Apoplexy, 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Diseases.—XLIII. The Cause and 
Prevention of Defective Teeth.—XLIV. How to Prevent 
Diseases of Heart.—XLV. How to Cure Corpulence.— 
XL VI. Lean-ness: Its Cause and Cure.—XLVII. Howto 
Secure a Good Appetite and a Good Digestion. 









